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MESSES. KARSLAKE will exhibit in 
Peel ne wiridow next week a series os CEIGIn Ay By Nt be 
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CATALOGUES. 
“FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & OO., 37, Sono Sqvanz. 


CYMRU. UNIVERSITY 


OF WALES. 


GILCHRIST TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP FOR TEACHERS. 


PRIFYSGOL 


posse I8 HEREBY GIVEN that in J 1897, ee 
Court will proceed to the ELECTION of a GILCH TRAV. 
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The Studentship is of the value of weiss Graduates 
of the University and ¢ to former Students of rx Ld it : 
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WILLIAM MORRIS’S WORKS AND KELMSOOTT 
PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


PRANK HOLLINGS’S CATALOGUE, 


Srisanse &, Muesith (a rletgSetof hs Works oweiah i 
a 

Stevenson, Rudyard Kf and others; also a fine Collection 

a)! Press ions. —FuaNx Houines, n Great Turnstile, 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK : STREET, EDINBURGH, 


7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
4, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Forzren Booxs and Psrroproats at the most 

moderate 


CATALOGUES on application. 





Further particul: and a list of the lems proposed the 
Uneversiig. may be obtained « on EL .3 a 


Tewa Hall s - Ivor James, Registrar. 
wo Cham ewport, Mon. 
hem wag 1896. 





ACADEMY of ARTS.—The 


ROxAL 
BITION Af wonks by the late ae D penton, 
PRA, De OPEN DAILY from 9a.m. to6p.m. Admission, 1s. 
Catalogues, 6d. Tickets ets, 58. 


oad 


JV ESSBS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUOCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.., 


Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artie Publishing Firm now fponieed ty + 
portant Plates always ou 
Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 


Messrs. DEGMEOED & OO. su the cheap»st and best Processes 
7 Eh! ptaoted bo, mast the wants of 
ae rehmologists, and thoes engaged in the investigation 


J. C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo- Mechenical Process 


For the tion of Works of Art, inal MSS.. 
Tibet Tt oo Roane I P. Hy iews, Book 
68 Y wunetanemmenen le 
, ata wo cost. : ' 


Specimens and Price List on application. 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 





TYDFIL COUNTY 
SCHOOL. 
one eopy of Testimonials, 


Cuar.es Owen, M.A., Head Master. 


MERTHYR 


WANTED, in January, an ASSISTANT 
Application, stating experience, &c., and 
to be sent before 13th inst., to 





T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMI- 


ATION for filling Mo wt poy the Foundation will 
bo held as the 14th, 13th. 14h, 15th, and 18th JANUARY NEXT.— 
per a. a apply => Bursar, St. Paul's School, West 





CiviL SERVICE COMMISSION .— 


M a. EXAMINATION: — JUNIOR ASSISTANT 
he tae to NO me SOUTH icBNSINGTON gt 
date specified is the latest at w 


eee i. “They taast be made on forme to be 





H. GREVEL & CO., 


PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, | 


33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O. 
Daily Importations of all Prominent New Publications. 
The Catalogues of the Foreign Antiquarians on application. 





AGENOY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


* and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New 
York and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented b their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGU ES sent on application. 


. 7 0 BOOKLOVERS.—Messrs. HENRY 
& CO., of 93, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, sexDon wW.c., 
announce that they wili have — daar 


Ppon spel soplicetion, ~ 
tos of thelr 2 TOMOR 


oR ‘CHILDREN of the HOUR”: ‘a Paper for t! 


O AUTHORS.—The ROXBURGHE 

q MSS. 15, Victoria Sirest, Westminster, are OPEN to RE- 

4 r all Branches terature for sonatderation with a 
wow yt _ in Je, the ‘Labrares, andthe ty for bringing 
ustrated Catalogu pee free on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


SPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
&c.—KING, SELL & Atul <Birest 

Reve spectaly built Rotary snd Stier fast Machine 
likistrated or other Publ eations and Siete aan 
Ka ond goverins 9, 36, 54, o 8 page anyone wishing to commence New 


urnals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial free. Ad 
and Publishing D part t — wre ; 
Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


T°? NEWSPAPER EDITORS and 


PROPRIETORS. — Mr. J. F. SPRIGGS has a LIST of over 
ONE ee hs WORKS of # FICTION (Gnpublished or 





he Few. 














e Authors 


the most mrp Now Novelists of the ne. eats rh. of Fiction 
J. F.. SPRIGGS’S NEWSPAPER | SERIAL AGENCY, 


Secretary, Civil Service Com 
mission, London, ne 


ASS TEACHING or COACHING.— 


Be, caper 
oMENTS Bu 


ites Se yg SE 


cama and OYCLES. 
The Standard makes at half the usual prices. 
MACHINES LENT on HIRE, also BOUGHT and EXCHANGED. 
Sundries and Repairs to all Machines. 
Terms, cash or instalments. 
MS. COPIED from 10d. per 1,000 words, 


N. TAYLOR, 74, Chancery Lane, London. 
Established 1884, 
Telephone 6690. Telegratns “ Glossator, London.” 


O AUTHORS. — TYPE-WRITING. — 
however indistinctly written or_ intricately 

COPIED wader 1s. 3d. “per 100 if ter 8,000; is per 2 00 if 

Specimens and rms on applica- 


f special te: 
tion.—Anson’s — RITING ee 63-4, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 165. 
Several Valuable Microscopes by leading Makers, a number 
of Expensive Objectives, and various Microscopic 
Apparatus, Slides in Cabinets 


\ | R. J. ©. STEVENS will include the 
above in his SALE by AUCTION at his GREAT ROOMS, 
38, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, on FRIDAY, Janvany 15, 


i pest EDITIONS of MODERN 
AUTHORS, including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phis, Rowlandson, Leech, 
&c. The largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. 
Catalogues issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
Waursr T. Srencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.O. 








[HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- 


(Thé LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall Street, 
London, B.C.) 


oy 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENOH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSORIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 


per annum, TWO oa 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | N.B. i BUBSORET 
weekly exchange of Books at the Unit in ON ay 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO a 
GUINEAS per annum. =F 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terme. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orrergp at 
Greatly Reduced Prices, 
4 NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address, 
The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 


FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 





MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30—34, Naw Oxrorp Srezert ; 241, Bromprow Roan, 8.W.; 
48, Quzzw Vicrori Sreeat, E.C.,, Lowpon; and 
at Barton Arncapz, MancugstsEr, 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


B IRKBECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO. AND-£- HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
or CURRENT ACOOUNTS, th 

an. eR a on the minimum 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
deposit and allows Interest terest monthly on each completed £1. = 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 











Contains hairless Fe which the 72a slips with perfect 





21, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 





freedom. Sixpence per dozen, rul 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 
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N response to complaints as to the difficulty of obtaining this paper, we now publish 

a LIST OF AGENTS from whom “THE ACADEMY” may be obtained in 
Arrangements are now in progress for extending the list 
of country agencies published last week, -and a more complete list of these will 
appear shortly. We shall be pleased to receive applications for agencies from Book- 


London, Scotland, &c. 






NOTICE. . 


sellers and Stationers, and to supply them direct or through their London Agents. 


LONDON. 


Wholesale. 


. SMITH & SON, Strand 
OA iSSEL & LAMB, Salisbury Square 
pe DAWSON & SON, ‘Bream’s ta 
ne KENT & CO. Paternoster Ro 
”" KINGSBURY & © Racquet Court, B.C. 
pn MARLBOKOUGH . ‘CO., ld Bailey, E.C. 
pet H. MARSHALL & SONS, "Tem yo London 
o- SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & © , Stationers’ Hall 
Mr. GEORGE VIOKERS, Strand [Court 
Messas. H. WILLIAMS & CO., 48, Old Bailey, B.C, 
a. BS xs & CO., Hatton Garden 
Mr. E. W. ALLEN, 4, ‘Ave Maria Tame, E.C. 
Mr. POULTER, Temple 
Muzssrs. COWIE & CO., 17, Gresham Street, B.C. 
oe FARRINGTON & CO., St. Bride Street 
CHIE & OO., Red Lion Court 
Mr. ROGERS, 32, Portland Street, Soho 
Messrs. STECKERT & CO., Star a W.C. 
Mr, B. F. STEVENS, 4, Trafalga —_ 
LONDON and SUBURBAN DISTRI UTING AGENCY, 
Bouverie Street 
Mr. WALTERS, Bell Yard, Temple Bar 


London, E.O. 


Massrs. SMITH & SON’S Book Stall, sy aay Street 
Station (Main' L ine) 
j Book Stall, Cannon Street 
Ludgate Hill Station 
Max’ BLENKINS, ‘Bream’s Buildings, Fetter Lane 
MITH, 14, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane 
ue MANNERS, 58, Fetter Lane 
Mr. KELLY, 2, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane 
Mz. WALKER . Mitre Court; Temple 
. Mr, JENKINSON, Shoe Lahe, Fleet Street 
Mr. WALKER, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Hill 
Mr. COLE, 97, "Queen Street, Cheapside 
Mr. BERRY, Oullam Street, Fenchurch Street 
Mr, STYLES, yn Alley, Fenchurch Street 
Mr, ABBOTT, 32, Eas 
Me. ATKINSON, London Bridge 
Mzssrs. W. H. EVERETT & SON, Royal Exchange 
Mr. POTTLE, Royal Exchange 
Mr. BLAIR, Royal Exchange 
Mr. DAVIES, 1, Finch Lane, Cornhill 
Messrs, LEATHWAITE & SIMMONS, 1, Pope’s Head 
Alley, Cornhill 
Mr. R. GRAVATT, King Street, Cheapside 
Mr, OWEN, 35, Little Britain 
Mr. RALPH, 87, Little Britain ) 


London, . W.O. 


Mrzsszs, SMITH & SON'S Book Stalls, Euston (Express side) 
King’s Cross, G.N.R. 

St. Pancras, "Mid. R, 

Charing Cross 

Mr. "WOOD, Portsmouth Street, ” Lincoln’ s Inn Fields 

Mr. BUNDOOK, 8t. Martin’s Court, St. Martin’s Lane 

. Mr. PERKS, 41, "St. Martin’s Lane 


° Mussrs. W. 


” . 7” 


” ” ” 
” ” ” 


London, 8.W. 
Mrssrs. SMITH & SON’S Book Stalls, Waterloo Station 
. (Main Line) 
” ” ” (Loop Line) 
” Victoria Station 


= Richmond 
Mx. ” BLACKBURN, 14, Lowndes Street, Lowndes Square 
Messrs. RASTALL & SON, Eccleston Street, corner of 


Mr. OVELL: 1 149, Fulham Road 

' Mr, NEWBURY, 196, Fulbam Road 

Ma. H. 8. EDWARDS 303, Fulham Road 
Musszs, H. SPORNE & SON, 270, Fulham Road 
Miss LANGLEY, 594, King’s Road 

Mr. STONE, 510, yoo thee 

Mz. J. SUT yne Walk, Chelsea 
Ma, Saannon’ 82, Brompton Road 

Mr. MONK, 9, Montpelier Road, Brompton Road 


London, 8.E. 


Messrs. SMITH & SON’S Book Stall, London Bridge 
Station om, & .E.R.) 


London, W, 


Messrs. SMITH & SON, Paddington Station 

Messes. SMITH & SON'S Book Stall, Kensington 

Mr. ANDREWS, 1, Bridge Street, Hammersmith 

Mr. KETTON, 70, North End West a Station 


Mrssrs, HOBBINS & CO., 154, Earl’s Court 
Ms. BATES, 2, Station Buildings, Gloucester Road Station 
Ma, HALL, Vv, Bute Street, West Kensington Station 








SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh. 


Mr. ARCHIBALD, 2, Dalry Road, Haymarket 

Mr. W. G. B. ARCUS, 43, Broughton Street 

Mrz. ELLIOTT, 26, Princes Street 

Mr. FAIRGRIEVE, 7 & 9, Cockburn Street 

Messrs. GRANT & SON, 107, Princes Street 

Mr. GARDNER, Dundas Street 

Mr. JAMES HAIG, 1, Antigua Street 

Messrs. KEITH & CN., 68, Princess Street 

Mr. WM. KAY, 5, Bank Street 

Messrs. MOODIE BROS., 9, Antigua Street 

Miss MAOK, 10, Clark Street 

Messrs. MENZIES & CO., Hanover Street (Wholesale) 

Waverley Station (two Stalls) 
" - Central Station (Caledonian) 

Mr. MacPHAIL, 33, St. Andrew’s Square 

Mr. ROBINSON, 111, Leith Street 

Mr. F. M. SLOAN, 19, Broughton Street 

Mr, W. M. URQUHART, 46, Queen’s Ferry Road 


Glasgow. 
Mr. BLYTHWOOD, Sauchiehall Street 
Mz. WM. BARR (Wholesale), 15, Dumbarton Road 
oo 62, Sauchiehall Street 
Mz. "M. DICKINSON, 192, Sauchiehall Street 
Mr. GRAHAM (Wholesale), 108, Eglington Street 
Mr, GRAHAM’S Book Stall, College St. Station,G.& S.W.R. 
- Queen Street Station 
Mr. HIGGINS, 13, Stobcross Street 
Mr. HOLMES (Wholesale), St. Enoch’s Square 


.” ” 


Mr. KEARNEY, High Street H 


Mr. HOOD, 229, Argyle Street 

Mr. WM. LOVE (Wholesale), 221, Argyle Street 

Messrs. MENZIES & CO. (Wholesale), 99, West Hill Street 
- Central Station (two Stalls) 

Mn. MOORE, Charing Cross 

Mr. ROBERTSON, 142, Dumbarton Road 

Mr. STEWART, 187, George Street 

Mrs. WALKER, 230, Dumbarton Road : 

Merssas, WILSON & KING (Wholesale), 83, London Street 


Leith. 
Mr. GEORGE ELLIOTT, 71, Elm Row, Leith Walk 
Mr. CHARLES DRUMMOND, 49, Duke Street 
Mr. FRASER, 174, Leith Walk 
Mrz. A. HARDIE, 8, Eastern Road 
Mr. C. HUNTER, 79, Brunswick Street, Leith Walk 
Messrs. JOHN NAYLOR & CO., 147, Great Junction Street 
Lockerbie. 
Messrs. MENZIES & CO, Railway Station 
Stirling. 
ENEAS MACKAY, 43, Murray Place 
IRELAND. 
Dublin. 
Messrs. EASON & SON, 40, Sackville Street 
AMERICA. 
New York. 
Messrs, G. P, PUTNAM & SONS 
PARIS. 
Messrs, GALIGNANI, 224, Rue de Rivoli 


Se ge gee 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


Perms and KERDOS the MISER. By 


a Vol. I. Crown 8vo, 128 pp.; maroon cloth, top 
pe EE RS AN, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
A New Portrait of Robert Browning. 


Painted by mS G. geo criginal “+ Ba 


Lye Ey - 
> wen: i of Wook x it by 42 inches 
Socsisens on ‘ella 2s. ; on Japanese, 10s, 


G. F. Watts, R.A. 


A large series of Autotypes from this master’s works, 
ee Ta en ee printed in warm 








brown and red c! three sizes, at 5s., 2ls., 
and 42s. each, 
The English School of 
Landscape Paintin 


a the chief works of John Constable, Re 
M. W. Turner, R.A., Thomas Gains! 
x P. Bonington, Old Crome, ¥ W. J. Miiller, David Son 

Girtin, Samuel Prout, etc., etc. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


Collections is in course of preparation. Among 

now whey are: Rosa Triplex, The Annunciation, The 
Blessed J meee ee, My The 
Lamp of Memory, Beata Beatrix, Prose: Lady 
with the Fan, etc., etc. - 


French Painters of the 
Nineteenth Century. 


Permanent Carbon Reproductions of by 
Millet, Theodore Rousseau, Jean 


Corot, a Jules Breton, = 
Ww. u, Meissonier, Carolus-Duran, Cabanel, 
Debat toon 2 E. Adan, etc., etc., in 

Abridged Catalogues on Application, 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


MEDICAL REPRINTS 


WITH 


Original Essays: Home, Foreign, 
and Colonial: Illustrated. 








SOME OF THE CONTENTS OF NUMBER 
FOR DECEMBER 15th, 1896. 


THE DAWN of REASON. By James WEIR, 
Jun., M.D. 


A CASE of CEREBRO-SPINAL MENINGITIS 
TREATED by ANTIKAMNIA. By G. §&. 
Leccatt, M.R.C.S. Eng. L.S.A. 

THE CLINICAL HISTORY and POST-MORTEM 
APPEARANCE of a CASE of CORTICAL 
EMBOLUS (Red Softening). By H. A. Tom- 
Linson, M.D., Superintendent; and G, A. 
CuHILGREN, M.D., Assistant Superintendent, 
St. Peter’s State Hospital, Minneapolis, U.S. 
(With 3 Illustrations. ) 


LACTOPEPTINE in ACUTE INDIGESTION. 
By H. G. Mactacan, M.B., Durham. (Original 
Contribution.) 


NEWS and NOTES. 
THERAPEUTIC NOTES. 


PORTRAITS.—Dr.. Thos. More Madden, M.A.O., 
&c. In Memoriam: The late Sir Benjamin 
Ward Richardson F.R.S. 


@@ Mevicat Repzints will be sent, post free, 
to the address of any medical man for twelve months 
at a subscription of Two Shillings and Sixpence per 
annum. 

Subscriptions to be addressed to the Publisher, 

46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E,C. 


Srincte Copizs will be supplied, either of current 
or back numbers at Threepence per copy, including 
postage. Several issues, however, are out of print. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. ANDREW LANG. 


RitCwmwS £m Ss SF sz: 


Or, the Incognito of Prince Charles. 


By ANDREW LANG. 
With 6 Portraits. 8vo, 18s, [Barly next week. 


*,* This book is not a novel, though it contains the materials of romance. The subject is the mysterious disappear- 
ance of Prince Charles from February 28, 1749, practically till his father’s death in 1766. These years, especially 
1749-1756, were occupied in European hide-and-seek. The Ambassadors and Courts of Europe, and the spies of 
England, were helpless, till in 1750 a Highland chief of the highest rank sold himself to the English Government. The 
book contains his unpublished letters and information, with those of another spy, James Mohr Macgregor, Rob Roy’s 
son. These, combined with the Stuart Papers in Her Majesty’s Library at Windsor, the Letters from English 
Ambassadors in the State Papers, the Political Correspondence of Frederick the Great, and the French Archives, 
illuminate a chapter in Secret History. The singular story of Macallester the spy also yields some facts, and the 
whole exhibits the last romance of the Stuarts, and the extremes of loyalty and treason. 


GOVERNMENTS and PARTIES in CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 2 vols., 8vo, 21s. 
** Mr, Lawrence Lowell has rendered a service to the student of European politics, His aim has been Age 
— a relation | y development of political parties and the mec of modern government in the 
uropean 


SERMONS PREACHED on SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 1858-1889. 


By the Rev. HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIGURE SKATING. By Norcliffe G. Thom 


and F. LAURA CANNAN, Members of the Skating Club. With an Introduction by Captain J. H. TH! ay 
R.A., Member of the Figure Committee of the National Skating Association, the Skating Club, the Wimbledon 
Skating Club, &c. With numerous Illustrations. 16mo, 6s. 


HARVARD STUDIES. 








A CRITICAL STUDY of NULLIFICATION in SOUTH), 


CAROLINA. By D. F. HOUSTON, A.M., Adjunct Professor of Political Science in the University of Texas, 


THE PRINCESS DESIREE: a Romance. By Clementina Black. 


With 8 Illustrations by John Williamson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


romantio vein. itis, however, so beighily and ¢ ously writen, and isso interes tin i throughout, as to be to the reader | 

@ source of real delight.”—Aberdeen y Free Press. 

WIDE ASUNDER as the POLES: a Novel. By Arthur Crump. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Lonpoyx, New York, AND Bombay. 


LIBRIS AND EX-LIBRIS. 


Nearly ready, the Fourth Issue, highly Illustrated and beautifully Printed, price 2s. 6d. 
The Four Issues, if taken together, 10s, ; if separately, 1895 will be 5s. 


Che Book=Plate Annual 
and Hrmorial Wear=Book, 1897. 


Edited and Illustrated by JOHN LEIGHTON, F.S.A., V.P. Ex-Libris Soc. 


It contains matter relating to Libraries, Books and Bindings, Book-Plates, and useful information for 
Bookbuyers, lovers of Literature, and Collectors. 


The Issue of 1897 will contain Portraits, Achievements, and Book-Plates of LORD LEIGHTON, SIR 
JOHN MILLAIS, Bart., P.R.A.s., GEORGE DU MAURIER, the Tower of London and the Bastille, Earl 
Beaconsfield, Lord Rothschild, Baron Reuter, Lord Pirbri right, Sir Moses Montefiore, Sir Edward Lawson, 
Bart., the Archbishop of Canterbury, Bishop of London, ag Club, and Mrs. Grundy, &c. Amongst 
the Illustrations will be found “The Angel in St. Paul’s,” ‘* The N.W. Passage,” ** Flaming June,” &c. 


Lonpon: A. & C. BLACK, Sono Squarg, W. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL MANUALS. 


Edited by GEORGE P. GOULD, M.A. 


“* Such a series of books is imperatively needed. We strongly urge our ministers and teachers to utilise it to the 
utmost.”’—Baptist Magazine, 


Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, paper covers, 1s. 44.; cloth, 2s. 
I1—ANABAPTISM: From its Riso at ZwiIGHARD HEATH. Minster, 1521-1536, 


IL—HANSERD KNOLLYS, 4 = go yyituess ot Jeous cnrist, 100-1001, 
TI—VAVASOR POWELL, 








By JAMES CULROSS, 


The Baptist Evangelist o 
7 By DAVID ‘DAVIES. 





JARROLD & SONS’ NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





BLACK DIAMONDS. 


By MAURUS JOKAI. 
THIRD EDITION. Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 
“It isso = written, so abounding in all sorts of special 
~t-~ 4 wer, that we ucvar fel tmp 
to leave any of its extremely fine de 


ay ete inthe book Fag auras Joa i “absolutely 
THE INN BY THE SHORE. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 
FOURTH Va EDITION: Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


“Miss F ce Warden is unrivalled in a certain d t of 
fi-tion. baie Inn by the Shore’ exhibits a her beat. Tt tment of 
ous mystery, RS the mystery is -B1iL',~ 








marvellous 
cult ‘ to find in advance.”. 


JUDY, A JILT. 


By Mrs. CONNEY 
Author of “Gold for Dross,” “A Line of Her Own,” &c. 
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THE ACQUIRED FACTOR. 


Habit and Instinct. By C. Lloyd Morgan, 
F.G.8. (Edward Arnold.) 


bes death of Huxley left an irrepara- 
ble gap; it is, indeed, the common 
tragedy of great individualities that they do 
not found schools. It is with great men 
too often as with great trees, they over- 
shadow and prevent their successors. And 
the cause of aggressive science, from over- 
much reliance upon one strong champion, 
now finds itself pa vw Able men in 
abundance there are still in the biological 
field, but the peculiar combination of breadth 
and profundity, of the expert’s knowledge 
with a philosophical amplitude of reference 
and extraordinary dialectic skill, seems to 
be wanting. Prof. Lloyd Morgan, more 
than any other, serves to carry on the great 
tradition, but the mere comparison forces 
ae us the magnitude of his disadvantage. 
Those subtler qualities of diction, that in- 
stinctive assumption of “form” that made 
everything that Huxley wrote—save only 
those impenetrable text-books in compara- 
tive anatomy of his—literature, Prof. Lloyd 
Morgan does not display. His phrase is 
too often commonplace, he lacks much of 
Huxley’s power and humour, there is little 
richness of implication in his expression ; 
but if he does not charm he still continues 
to interest. And he develops his theories 
with an elaborated lucidity that is yet 
gracefully free from professorial condescen- 
sion. As a whole, his book is lax, a little 
too tainted with the discursive encyclopsedism 
of the text-book—in this vein, for example ; 
‘There is a point of considerable importance 


to which attention may here be drawn.” 
Whereas in a well-written book attention 
may be drawn only where it must. Many 
passages are, indeed, totally irrelevant, as 
objectionable from the point of view of 
literary criticism as inoperative characters 
in a novel. For instance, pages 256 to 
261 are devoted to a discussion on the 
migration of birds, a discussion that has 
absolutely nothing to do with the proper 
business of the book, the development 
of the mutual relations of habit to in- 
stinct. In a text-book for students, as in 
a course of lectures, it would doubtless be 
wrong to omit the matter—inconclusive 
though it might be; it might be all the 
more instructive, indeed, as an incidental 
discussion—but this is not a text-book for 
students. And the penalty of such irrele- 
vance is a blurred impression of the main 
thesis. 

Yet the main thesis is still sufficiently 
evident and sufficiently novel and far- 
reaching in its implications to make this 
one of the most important biological works, 
for the man of general culture at least, that 
last year has produced. It is a direct 
outcome of the important work of Prof. 
Weissman, work which has finally estab- 
lished the conviction that in the evolution of 
the larger and more complex animals, at 
any rate, the part played by the inheritance 
of modifications acquired by the parent is 
practically infinitesimal—if it operates at 
all. This work of Weissman, and the im- 
plications of it, necessarily affected systems 
of ethics and anticipations of man’s material 
future based on biological generalisation 
very profoundly ; among others it seriously 
undermines many of the propositions of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. The bearing upon social 
work that was most immediately recognised 
was the discouragement with which Weiss- 
manism threatened efforts towards social 
amelioration. However you turn and safe- 
guard your criminal and your weakling— 
though by good fortune or good example 
he altogether escapes the curse of his 
heredity and lives a decent life to the 
very end—the criminal tendencies go on 
to his descendants as unimpaired as 
though he lived criminal and vicious all his 
days. The new teaching, indeed, seems at 
first glance to present the social reformer 
as Sisyphus. But the undeniable fact 
of the secular advancement of humanity 
is, on the face of it, antagonistic to pes- 
simism, and Weissmanism, instead of teaching 
—= men despair, has taught them 
merely that they must not overrate the 
inherited factor in man. An enormous 
mass of nonsense has been written about 
heredity. In certain quarters it is a 
synonym for Destiny. Sir Walter Besant 
has written of a dipsomaniac as though he 
was a sort of alarm clock with drunkenness 
instead of an alarum, wound up to go off at a 
specified moment of his life; and Mr. Grant 
Allen has, I regret to say, exceeded this in 
his otherwise very admirable Splendid Sin. 
But though in the lower types of life, heredity 
and material accident may make up destiny, 
in the higher there is a progressive 
development of a new factor—the acquired 
factor of individual habit—impressed on 


opposing instinct, and even in some ‘cases 

together overcoming and defeating it. 
Prof. Lloyd Morgan’s book is essentially a 
critical examination of the various activities 
of the higher animals, culminating in man, 
with a view to the determination of the 
share of these two factors of-instinct and 
education. And the analysis, in spite of 
the occasional blurring irrelevance of which 
complaint has been made, is altogether very 
ably done. The matter of the bulk of 
the book it is impossible to deal with here, 
seeing it consists for the most part of records 
of illustrative observations interesting merely 
in their bearing upon their proper setting of 
discussion. Prof. Lloyd Morgan discusses 
with particular penetration and entertain- 
ment the habits, instincts, and; in fact, the 
whole early life of young birds, and less 
fully that of puppies, kittens, pigs, and 
other young mammals; his chapter on 
imitation and the acquirement of habits are 
in the best vein of his Animal Life and 
Intelligence, and so, too, is his discussion of 
courtship and pairing. Finally he comes to 
man, and it will be in his establishment of 
the practical emancipation of man from the 
operation of natural selection—selection, 

at is, by the systematic killing of the 
weakest—that, to a large number of readers, 
the peculiar interest of his book will cer- 
tainly lie. He shows with quite admirable 
conviction, and with only a qualified econ- 
cession te Mr. Archdall Reid, that the body 
of man and the instinct of man, at least of 
civilised man, are not at present undergoing 
evoluiion, that man is of all living things 
perhaps the most static, and that human 
evolution is a quite different process from 
that which has differentiated animal species, 
is instead the evolution of a mental en- 
vironment. The development of the modern 
man by example, precept, subtle suggestion, 
the advantage of an ancient and growing 
tradition of living, is his real, perhaps his 
only difference, from his ancestor of the 
Age of Stone. 

t is scarcely possible to overestimate the 
far-reaching implications of the proposition 
which Prof. Lloyd Morgan (to the present 
reviewer's mind, at least) has established. 
For if, that is, the course of mankind is— 
saving some mighty convulsion of nature— 
to be determined mainly by the development 
of a mental environment, by educational pro- 
cesses, then science and literature, the store- 
house and factory of ideas, and the ultimate 
sources of all innovations, are the central 
and controlling facts of civilisation. And 
it becomes conceivable that man shall cease 
to be driven, a dry leaf before the wind, to 
fulfil his destiny. It becomes possible that 
intellectual men may in the future attempt 
to control, and succeed in controlling, to an 
unprecedented extent, the ideas and desires 
and motives of the race. Man ruling the 
future, that is the hope of which Prof. Lloyd 
Morgan gives us a measured assurance. 

But these applications cannot be ade- 
quately discussed here. Sufficient has been 
said to show the wide interests involved in 
Prof. Lloyd Morgan’s stimulating and sug- 
gestive book. It is a book that no one 


interested in the larger problem of existence 


can afford to neglect. 











instinct, modifying instinct, sometimes flatly 


H, G. WEtts. 
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POLITICS AND THE ANGLO-SAXON. 


Socialism: Being Notes on a Political Tour. 
By Sir Henry Wrixon. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Sr Henry Wrrxon was appointed by the 
Government of Victoria to represent the 
colony at the Ottawa Conference of 1894. 
The conference was concerned mainly with 
intereolonial trade relations, and with a 
proposal for the construction of a direct 
telegraphic cable between the Dominion of 
Canada and the Australian colonies. The 
Victorian representative, however, received 
a sort of general commission to. make 
inquiry into such matters of public interest 
as might be of special importance to the 
Australian communities; and the result is 
the present volume. Within the limitations 
of his opportunities, Sir Henry Wrixon has 
done his work excellently well. Some of the 
chapters, as those relating to the Fiji and 
Sandwich Islands, betray the circumstances 
of hurried travel under which they were 
written, and disproportionate space is some- 
times given to events merely Cenntee they 
happened to be the topics of the hour at 
the time of the Commissioner’s visit. In 
compensation we have the reflections of a 
singularly sane and well balanced mind, 
after a study, upon the spot, of the political 
systems of England, Canada, and the United 
States. No one familiar with American 
= life could read these pages without 
eing struck by the historical grasp and 
insight they display, and the lucidity with 
which even the most complex problems are 
treated. The student of comparative politics, 
who is so often puzzled by the very different 
meanings which are attached to the word 
“politician” in England and the United 
States, may here find an adequate explana- 
tion. The enormous number of voters who 
have to be dealt with in America entirely 
alters the conditions of public life. ‘The 
incessant elections and the work of com- 
mittees and primaries demand the services 
of aclass of men who give themselves wholly 
to it. Those who have a business or indus 
of their own cannot combine politics with it.” 
Hence the men who devote themselves to 
polities as truly belong to a separate 
class as do doctors or solicitors in Eng- 
land. Again, the relations of the Federal 
and State Governments are sketched with 
great clearness, and the growing strength 
of the central authority, and the gradual 
weakening of the power of the separate 
States is illustrated in detail by reference 
to such incidents as the Chicago rail- 
| strike and Coxey’s march. Coxe 
and his hungry thousands marched rman | 
State after State, just billeting themselves 
on the terrified people, who were only too 
glad to give them food in hopes of passing 
them on as quickly as possible to another 
district, and in no instance did the State 
authorities venture to interfere. When 
occasion offered, the Coxeyites captured 
trains, and so sped along their way. Once 
500 of them were brought 400 miles in this 
manner. Still the coll authorities declined 
to act, feeling that sooner or later the 
Federal power would be called in. This 
belief proved well founded, and the end was 
characteristic of American reverence for the 
forms of law. 


an 





‘‘The army approached the city and camped 
a few miles out, while Mr. Coxey in his 
carriage, with his daughter mounted upon a 
cream-coloured pony, and representing the 
Goddess of Peace, advanced to interview the 
President. Unfortunately, in going up to the 
White House, he walked across a grass plot, in 
contravention of the city bylaws, and he was 
thereupon immediately seized, and, upon con- 
viction, sent to prison for twenty days.” 


The case of the Chicago riots, in which 
President Cleveland, on the pretext of 
securing the free passage of the United 
States mails, sent the Federal troops into 
Illinois without the consent of the Governor, 
is, of course, fresh in the minds of every- 
body, and its momentous significance, as 
affecting the balance of powers within the 
American Constitution, is here very properly 
insisted upon. 

The famous decision of the Supreme 
Court which led to the withdrawal of the 
Income Tax Law is treated at some length, 
but the reasons which underlay the decision 
seem to have been quite misunderstood. 
Our author says : 


‘The Income Tax Law, which was 
by President and Legislature, and which was 
immensely popular as being a burden upon 
wealth only, has since been declared void by 
the Supreme Court, on the ground that class 
legislation is forbidden by the Constitution.” 


It is quite true that the Income Tax 
Law as passed by Congress was a 
thoroughly Socialistic measure, but to say 
that it was disallowed on that account 
is completely to misrepresent the action 
of the Court. We say the law was 
a piece of Socialism because, instead of 
being a tax upon the whole community, 
with exemptions for those on whom it 
might press with undue hardship, it was 
levied only upon the wealthy. Persons 
having more than £800 a year were penned 
apart for special taxation. Some 80,000 
persons out of 70,000,000 were selected for 
separate treatment, and though at first the 
tax was only at the rate of 2 per cent., 
there is very little doubt but that it would 
soon have been increased and made pro- 

essive in its incidence. The Supreme 
Court decided — firstly, that income from 
bonds of States and municipalities are not 
subject to taxation by the national Govern- 
ment; and, secondly, that taxation on the in- 
come derived from Jand is equivalent to a tax 
upon the land itself, and therefore a direct 
tax to be collected as the American Consti- 
tution requires. The Constitution lays down 
that direct taxes must be apportioned among 
the several States, and that ‘‘no capitation, 
or other direct tax, shall be laid, unless 
in proportion to the census herein before 
directed to be taken.” The law then was 
condemned, not at all because it was a piece 
of class legislation—for it was allowed as 
far as it concerned professional incomes or 
incomes from personal property, as dividends 
from railways or other industrial concerns— 
but because the Constitution had said that 
a tax upon land should be levied not directly 
upon individuals but upon the several States 
in proportion to their population. If the 
tax had been levied as originally intended 
upon persons having more than £800 a 
year, in whatever part of the Union they 








lived, it is calculated that 19-20ths of the 
tax would have been paid by States having 
only 25 per cent. of the population, and that 
the four States of Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania would have 
contributed something like nine-tenths: of 
the whole. The method of collection which 
became n when once the Supreme 
Court had decided that a tax upon rent was 
a direct tax, in the existence of conditions of 
wealth distribution in the States, made the 
whole thing an absurdity. New States and 
poor States, such as Nebraska or Colorado, or 
the Dakotas would have had to pay as much 
as some of the Atlantic States in which 
wealth has been ‘accumulating for genera- 
tions. We have dwelt upon this question, 
not because it is one of the few matters in 
which...our author has gone astray, but 
because of its incalculable consequence to 
the American people. It is almost incon- 
ceivable that a free people should per- 
manently renounce the right of direct 
taxation in deference to the dead hands 
that wrote the Constitution. To amend the 
Constitution requires almost a revozution ; 
and there remains an alternative which may 
prove fatally attractive. Tamper with the 
personnel of the Supreme Court, and it would 
be easy to get the decision reversed. The 
worst enemy of democracy might be content 
with such a consummation. 

The chapters describing the writer’s ex- 
periences in England and his intercourse 
with the leaders of the Socialistic movement 
here are both instructive and ‘suggestive, 
and give opportunity for some ~ very 
pungent as well as shrewd observations. 
Those curious persons who want to run with 
the hare and hunt with the hounds, and love 
to call themselves Christian Socialists, will 
find much interesting matter in the chapter 
in which the genuine Socialistic views as to 
religion, marriage, and the family are set 
forth, with chapter and verse. 


JEFFERIES AND HIS CRITICS. 


The Early Fiction of Richard Jefferies. Edited 
by Grace Toplis. 


Jefferies’ Land: a History of Swindon and 
its Inhabitants. By Richard Jefferies. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 


Ir is said that Ibsen, after his return from 
exile to Norway, confided to a friend that 
his early treatment at the hands of the 
Philistines was nothing to compare with 
what he was suffering from his disciples the 
Ibsenites. Miss Grace Toplis is Jefferies 
enthusiast, and it is accordingly with an 
enforced grimace that we receive The 
Early Fiction of Richard Jefferies from her 
enthusiastic hands. We do not propose to 
waste any time in analysing these works of 
a boy of eighteen; they are on a level with 
Walt Whitman’s Lingave’s Temptation or 
Shelley’s Zastrozzi—i.e., they are absolutely 
of no value whatever. Weopen Whitman’s 
Pieces in Early Youth and read “ Listen, and 
the old will speak a chronicle for the young. 
Ah! youth, thou art one day coming to be 
old too,” &c.; we open Jefferies’ Henrique 
Beaumont and find, ‘“‘‘I will be there, 
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muttered Henrique, clenching his hand, as 
he reseated himself upon the rustic bridge,” 
&c. But we own to curiosity as to the 
mental equilibrium of disciples who can 
calmly te out of the columns of country 
newspapers, boyish works which the 
beloved “ Masters” s no effort in life 
to suppress. ‘‘ But Jefferies didn’t forbid 
the re-issue of these tales,” we think we 
hear Miss Toplis murmur plaintively. No, 
dear Madam, he probably did not foresee 
that fate had such loving and enthusiastic 
disciples in store for him. But let us hear 
the editress in her own defence. Dieu et 
mon droit is not the motto of the title-page, 
but “It required at least,” says Miss 
Toplis, ‘‘some cou to continue a 
tack so certain to forth depreciatory 
remarks. Why, then, do these early 
efforts make their appearance in this 
permanent book form? For two reasons, 
the least worthy of which is that @ book-lover 
yearns to make his collection complete, and the 
Juvenilia of other great writers are taken 
as read.” We italicise these words, and stop 
to let this innocent murder take an outing 
in full daylight. Is it the yearning of the 
crowd then, or is it the vanity of the dis- 
covering disciple that causes the hack work 
and literary cu pie of great writers every 
year to be cruelly served up to the great 
tasteless public? Which? Miss Toplis 
continues: ‘‘ But the reason for the student 
is that they illustrate—as can be done by no 
comment from outsiders—the mental growth 
of the man, and his unusually slow develop- 
ment as a writer.” This phrase sounds im- 
pressive and serious, like the “ mental 
growth” from a University Extension 
lecture, and, bewildered, we turn back to the 
tale “‘ Masked ”’ to see why Jefferies’ develop- 
nant, like Whitman and Shelley’s, was so 
slow : 


*** Double - dyed scoundrel,’ she 
4 yy ot I scorn thee!’ 

***Thou art wondrously beautiful,’ repeated 
the doctor, gazing in undisguised admiration 
upon her. 

‘“«« Away,’ cried the actress—‘ Away — thine 
eyes glitter like a rattlesnake’s. I will have 
naught with thee, thou viper. Away!’” &c. 


cried, 


This close study of doctors’ and actresses’ 
and rattlesnakes’ habits, no doubt, explains 
to Miss Toplis why Jefferies excelled later 
on as a writer on natural history. But we 
hope she will not work out. the parallel in a 
fresh book. 

Then can nothing stop the hand of the 
literary resurrectionist, or stay the pro- 
fessional tears of the merciless amateur, or 
the tame and frigid follies of adoring 
relatives? Nothing. Miss Toplis was 
warned beforehand: with a little gush of 
delight she quotes Mr. Salt’s stern protest 
against anybody “resuscitating this poor 
stuff,” and then she flutters off to offer to 
the public “these intellectual curios.” No 
fidelity to a at author, it seems, can 
prevent the literary body-snatcher from 
calling the public round to look at the bones, 
the absolutely authentic bones, he has un- 
earthed! Happy Jefferies who has escaped 
being exhibited in the flesh ! 

We say happy, because though Jefferies 
suffered much from worry, struggle, and the 











Trav of disease, though pitied by Sir 
Walter Besant _ and Miss Toplis. he 
had the great | fortune to live his 
life without the kindly aid of: the inter- 
viewer. The Omar Khayyam Club does 
not turn down a glass to his memory 
amid the reverential silence of the waiters 
and its members. No omnivorous critic 
delivers valedictory addresses of touching 
a, recalling, by the way, how he 
“‘ discovered” Jefferies, and, incidentally, 
how the last letter Jefferies wrote was 
addressed to him. No, all went well in 
this sense till his death, when Sir Walter 
Besant suddenly rushed on the scene 
with his Hulogy of Richard Jefferies. Bir 
Walter’s motives, like Miss Toplis’s, are 
unimpeachable. His Hulogy was warm and 
floppy. He accepted the family fiction 
of Jefferies’ death- bed conversion to 
Christianity, and described how he had 
come “to rest,” and naturally the op- 
portunity was irresistible to the writer of 
The Song of the Sword. Mr. Henley, 
hearing the voice of the literary verger on 
his rounds, stepped, sword in hand, up to 
the good folks worshipping at the shrine. 
And lo! because Sir Walter Besant 
had patronised Jefferies for not making 
hay while the sun of attention shone on 
him, Mr. Henley must patronise Jefferies 
for not being a consummate literary crafts-. 
man. Says Mr. Henley: 


“To come to an end with the man. His 
range was very limited, and within that range 
his activity was excessive. Yet the conse- 
quences of his enormous effort were, and are, 
a trifle disappointing. He thought, poor 
fellow! that he had the world in his hand, and 
the public at his feet; whereas, truth to tell, 
he had only the empire of a kind of back 
garden, and the lordship of (as Mr. Besant has 
told us) some forty thousand out of a hundred 
million of readers.”"—Views and Reviews. 


How delicately, how thoughtfully put is 
that ‘‘ Poor fellow!” and how beautifull 
the phrase, ‘‘the lordship of a kind of bac 
garden,” brings to mind the English downs 
and fields and forests, uninhabited by 
stylists, unknown to the literary craftsmen ! 
Mr. Henley complained that Jefferies was 
not an artist, but ‘‘ a reporter of genius,” who 
‘* would have done well to leave Hodge and 
Hodge’s masters alone, and keep to his 
birds, beasts, and fishes.” No, Jefferies 
was a poet, and take away the human 
element from his work and you destroy 
the poetry. ‘‘Has anyone ever been 
able to write with free and genuine 
appreciation of even the later novels?” asks 
the lady who cannot read that exquisite 
novel Amaryllis at the Fair, and has re- 
— Henrique Beaument for fools to 
ugh at. Is there not the poetical novel 
as well as the novel of manners? we ask; 
and where will you find the relation of the 
countryman to the soil he treads, and to the 
air he breathes, better recorded with living 
realism and living poetry than in Green 
Ferne Farm, The Dewy Morn, A London, 
Wood Magic, and Bevis? Jefferies was a 
— who found his style — despite the 
ictums of the stylists; he was not a 
literary leatherstocking only, as Mr. Henley 
labours to prove; and the essayist 
who writes six clever pages on him 








and omits all mention of his poetry is 
either too age, too superior to 
write the truth. at does it matter, the 
gush of painfully sincere disciples, and 
the attacks on a man’s work that such 
indiscretions provoke? What does it 
matter that the novelists say Jeffer‘es’ 
novels are not novels, and the British 
me thinks they are chapters of natural 
istory? He lived and wrote Zhe Story 
of My Heart. He was the poet of the 
great downs and the depths of the English 
woods. Let that be his Epitaph, It is 
enough, 


A GREAT BASHADOR. 
A Memoir of Sir John Drummond Hay, 


PC. K.C.B, G.CM.G.; Sometime 
Minister at the Court of Morocco. Based 
on his Journals and Correspondence. With 


a Preface by Sir Francis W. de Winton, 
K.C.M.G. (John Murray.) 


For forty years, from 1846 to 1886, Sir 
John Drummond Hay was at the Court of 
Morocco the power which the Great Elchi, 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, was at Con- 
stantinople in the days before the Crimean 
War. Hie had a perfect knowledge of the 
country. and of its people, and for many 
years was looked upon by the Sultan as his 
most trustworthy adviser and best friend ; 
so much so that Mulai Abderahman asked 
him to take charge of the conduct of Foreign 
Affairs on behalf of the Moorish Govern- 
ment in 1856. Though he never for a 
moment relaxed his efforts on behalf of 
English interests, he was regarded with 
implicit confidence by high and low alike ; 
for his purity of motive, tenacity of purpose, 
and his ever ready and shrewd advice won 
the respect and good opinion of the people 
of Morocco. He had a wonderful Resets 
of Arabic, and could speak familiarly with 
persons of every degree, and his love of 
sport endeared him to the wild tribes of the 
Riff coast and of the interior. For forty 
years he was the virtual ruler of Morocco, 
and his daughters have done a public service 
in compiling from notes and letters this 
record of a great man who was left in 
Morocco, instead of being given high office 
elsewhere, only because successive govern- 
ments considered him absolutely indispen- 
sable in that country. 

Sir John Drummond Hay was born on 
June 1, 1816, at Valenciennes, where his 
father, a major in the 73rd regiment, was 
on the staff of Lord Lynedoch. Sir John 
was educated at Edinburgh, where among 
his schoolfellows was A. C. Tait, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury. In 1827 he was 
sent to Charterhouse, and two years later 
his father was appointed Political Agent 
and Coad enient | in Morocco. In 1832 
Sir John was sent for by his father, and 
went to Tangier, where he was put under a 
Spanish tutor, and began to acquire his 
mastery of foreign languages. He after- 
wards travelled in Spain, and in 1838 
visited England, when he applied to Lord 
Palmerston for a diplomatic papaya 
with the result that in 1840, r a few 
weeks as assistant clerk at the Foreign 
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Office, he was sent to Alexandria, where the 
Mehemet Ali question caused a press of 
work. In the same year he was transferred 
to Constantinople, where he was under 
Lord Ponsonby and his successor, Sir 
Stratford Canning, from whom Sir John 
declared he learned the art of Eastern 
diplomacy. In 1844 he went to England 
on leave, and then to Copenhagen, where 
he met his future wife; but as France and 
Morocco were on the eve of war he volun- 
teered to go to Tangier, and arrived there 
shortly after the bombardment of that town 
by the Prince de Joinville. His father at 
that time was with the Court at Marakesh, 
and soon after his return succumbed to low 
fever brought on by the arduous journey 
and by worry and vexation. Sir John was 
therefore placed in temporary charge of the 
Consulate-General, a in 1845 was con- 
firmed as Political Agent and Consul- 
General in succession to his father. 

A few months after his appointment he 
set off to Marakesh to present his credentials 
to the Sultan Mulai Abderahman, and then 
began to acquire that influence which he 
continued to exercise in Moroeco, even after 
his retirement forty years later. On his 
journey he frequently found it necessary to 
insist on his position, and to exact proper 
respect from the governors. As John Hay 
he declared he would shake hands or 
break bread with the poorest Moslem; 
but as British Agent no Moor or man 
should slight him. On another occasion 
he had to visit the fanatical governor 
of Azamov, and was received with great 
insolence, the guards squatting in double 
line outside the governor’s kiosk instead of 
being drawn up in line to salute him. Some 
of them even had their legs sprawled out in 
his way, and these he trampled upon or kicked 
aside, much to their dismay. As he entered 
the governor neither rose nor saluted him, 
but merely held out his hand, which Sir 
John seized and pulled him off his seat, 
which was the only one in the room, imme- 
diately seating himself upon it. For a 
moment it was a matter of life or death; 
but Sir John lectured the governor on 
his insolence, and in the end the Moor 
apologised, and the two became great 
friends. In 1847 Sir John was pro- 
moted to be Chargé d’ Affaires, and ten 
years later was made a O.B. in recogni- 
tion of his great services in developing 
British trade and influence, putting down 
the Riffian pirates, and negotiating a Treaty 
of Commerce. During the war between 
Spain and Morocco he protected the Spanish 
Legation and chapel from the violence of 
the mob ; and after he had aided in making 
peace, and had obtained a loan on the 
Customs Duties on behalf of Morocco, was 
made a K.O.B, in 1862. Ten years later he 
was made Minister Plenipotentiary, and, 
finally, in 1886, having reached his seven- 
tieth year, he retired from the service. He 
still spent his winters in Morocco, himself 
in writing the notes which are the founda- 
tion of this book. He died at Wedder- 
burn, Castle, Berwickshire, on November 27, 
1893, and by a coincidence the halyard of 
the flag of the Legation at Tangier broke 
on the morning of his death, and the flag 
remained at half-mast the whole day. 





A NEW ENGLAND PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. - 


Authors and Friends, By Annie Fields. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


In seeking the truth about a man the testi- 
mony of an everyday friend—even after 
allowing for partiality and the blindness to 
faults that may accompany affectionate 
intimacy—is often more illuminative far than 
an array of facts, however circumstantial, 
marshalled by the professional biographer. 
Where there is love there is truth; and the 
secret places of a character are better lighted 
by a single vivid flash than by a steady 
uniform glow. It is Mrs. Fields’s privilege to 
dart a few such rays. In this book she 
gives of some of America’s most honoured 
writers sketches supplemental to the biogra- 
phies of them that deeuly exist. In almost 
every case we learn something new, for Mrs. 
Fields draws only upon her own experience. 
Given a sunny nature without guile, such 
as hers must be, a sympathetic intelligence, 
an observing eye, and a gift of clear ex- 

ression, and the world must be richer. 
Authors and Friends is not in any sense a 
great book, nor does it deal with the greatest, 
but it is wealthy in very excellent human 
nature, a little over proof. 

Mrs. Fields (who is the widow of. the 
American publisher and poet, James T. 
Fields) writes best of Longfellow, Holmes, 
and Whittier, because it was these that she 
loved best. With Emerson and Tennyson 
she was less at home. Altogether we are 
most interested in her picture of the Auto- 
crat. Holmes was in himself so charm- 
ing a man that nothing written about him 
can fail to carry charm with it. Even the 
recently-published Life of him, dull though 
the author made it, is still a book to prize; 
though we hasten to counsel all people who 
possess it to buy Mrs. Fields’s book too, by 
way of filling in the chinks left by the 
more formal biographer. For instance, 
Mrs. Fields tells how, in his younger days, 
Holmes liked to be called Professor (thus, 
by the way, differing from Matthew Arnold 
and that Oxford scholar who, on being 
addressed in that style by a correspondent, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Why will he call me Professor ? 
I can’t cut hair, and I don’t know any 
conjuring tricks!”) and this simple fact is 
more instructive than pages of text. Some 
of Mrs. Fields’s stories of the Autocrat are 
well found. Thus, on being asked what 
he thought of a certain lecture, ‘“ Yes, 
yes,” said Dr. Holmes, “I don’t doubt it 
was very good; but the speaker is such an 
unpleasant person! He is just one of those 
fungi that always grow upon universities!” 
Again, in his old age, a careful maid once 
asked if he minded climbing two flights of 
stairs to see a rich friend. “I laughed 
when she asked me,” he said; “for I shall 
have to climb a good many more than that 
before I see the angels.”” The Longfellow 
stories are illuminative too: when a refusal 
of any kind, says Mrs. Fields, became 
necessary, it was wonderful to see how 
gently it was expressed. A young person 
having written from a Western city to 
request him to write a poem for her class, 


he said, ‘I could not write it, but tried to|-- 





say ‘No’ so softly that she would think it 
better than ‘Yes.’” Once an autograph- 
hunter wrote saying that he “loved _— 

ne- 


in most any style,” and would Mr. ng 
fellow ‘please copy his ‘Break, break, 
break,’ for the writer?” Here is a scrap 
of a letter from Whittier : 


‘“Were I Autocrat, I would see to it that 
every young man over twenty-five and every 
young woman over twenty was married without 
delay. Perhaps, on second thought, it might 
be well to keep one old maid and one old 
bachelor in each town, by way of warning, just 
as the Spartans did their drunken helots.” 


And Mr. Fields conjures up a curious 
icture of the Quaker poet when she tells 
ow, in speaking of Rossetti’s ballad of 
“‘ Sister Helen,” Whittier ‘‘confessed to 

being strangely attracted to this poem be- 
cause he could remember seeing his mother, 

‘who was as good a woman as ever lived,’ 

and his aunt performing the same strange 
act of melting a waxen figure of a clergy- 
man of their time.” 

We cannot always quite agree (yet why 
should we?) with Mrs. Fields. It is when 
she indulges more than usual in what has 
been called the American habit of “‘ cygni- 
fying geese”’ that we disagree most. Thus, 
- writing of Celia Thaxter, she says, ‘‘ While 
White’s Selborne, and the pictures of Bewick, 
and Thoreau’s Walden, and the Autobiography 
of Richard Jefferies endure, so long will 
Among the Isles of Shoals hold its place 
with all lovers of nature.” This is not 
sound criticism. In classing Jefferies’s Story 
of My Heart with these other works Mrs, 
Fields commits a grave error, and we also 
doubt the truth of her prophecy. Moreover, 
the book, which is mainly a collection of 
articles contributed to magazines, might 
have been more carefully revised. Thus we 
find on p. 96 this story: ‘“‘ After an agree- 
able conversation with a gentleman who 
had suffered from ill-health, Emerson 
remarked, ‘ You formerly bragged of bad 
health, sir; I trust you are all right now?” 
and, on p. 309, Mrs. Fields records that 
Emerson was once heard to say to Whittier 
solicitously: ‘‘I hope you are pretty well, 
sir! I believe you formerly bragged of 
bad health.” These being probably the 
same story, one version should have been 
omitted. But we wish to say nothing in 
dispraise of so very kindly a book. 


AN ASTRONOMER-ROYAL. 


The Autobiography of Sir George Biddell 
Airy, Astronomer - Royal, 1836 - 1881. 
Edited by Wilfrid Airy, B.A. 
bridge University Press.) 


“Tre ruling feature of Sir George Airy’s 
character,” says his son, the editor of these 
memoirs, ‘‘ was undoubtedly order.” 


‘*From the time that he went up to Cam- 
bridge to the end of his life his system of order 
was strictly maintained. He wrote his auto- 
biography up to date soon after he had taken 
his degree, and made his first will as soon as 
he had any money to leave. His accounts were 
perfectly kept by double entry all his life, and 
he valued extremely the order of book-keeping. 
» He seems never to have destroyed a docu- 
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ment of any kind. . . . He sometimes spoke of 


mathematics as a system of order carried to 
a considerable extent.” 


Such being the character of the man we 
have to deal with, one is naturally prepared 
beforehand for a large amount of method 
in the memoirs he has left; yet even so the 
realisation cannot fail to surprise one. It 
carries us back over sixty or seventy years 
to the every-day life at Cambridge with 
a minuteness that would be trivial were 
it not so startling. Whewell and Adam 
Sedgwick were undergraduates in those days, 
and Airy’s most intimate friends, continuing 
so right on till death removed first one and 
then the other. Of Airy’s own story, the 
main point here, we may begin by saying 
that he was of humble origin, but born with 
a genius for mathematics. His first tutor 
was little more than a foil for his intellect. 
At Cambridge his life was a series of 
successes, tempered by a somewhat severe 
struggle for existence. Fellowships and 
tutorships were his almost for the asking, 
and that at Trinity, in the days of Whewell ! 
He was elected co-Fellow with Macaulay, 
and beat the great Babbage in a contest 
for the Lucasian professorship. The latter 
post determined the bent he had long felt 
towards astronomy, as it carried with it the 
control of the Cambridge Observatory, from 
which he made but a step to Greenwich, on 
the retirement of Mr. Pond. 

As a sample of the system on which 
Airy’s undergraduate life was conducted, 
the following passages are instructive—he 
would be a bold man who could fearlessly 
add amusing : 


‘*QOn February 1 I commenced two excellent 
customs. One was that I always had on my 
table a quire of large-sized scribbling paper 
sewn together, and upon this everything was 
entered: translations into Latin and out of 
Greek, mathematical problems, memoranda of 
all kinds, the latter generally with the date of 
the day. This is a most valuable custom. The 
other was this: as I perceived that to write 
Latin prose well would be useful to me, I wrote 
a translation of English into Latin every day. 


‘‘ Among miscellaneous matters, I find that 
on March 22 of this year I began regularl 
making extracts from the books of the Boo 
Society, a practice which I continued to March, 
1826. 


** T cannot tell precisely in which year I in- 
troduced the following useful custom. Towards 
the end of each year I procured a pocket-book 
for the following year, with a space for each 
day, and carefully examining all the sources of 
elements of observations. . . . I inserted them 
in the pocket-book.” 


These quotations serve to show what sort 
of qualities Airy brought to bear on his 
work and on the successive offices he enjoyed, 
and if, as his son asserts, his passion for 
order grew at tue end of his life so great 
that he thought more of docketing his 
letters than of reading them, it had at least 
this merit, that it enabled him to reform 
and set an example for the systems of all 
European observatories. 

To an outside reader, Airy’s Cambridge 
life, with its record of great names, its 
enthusiasms, and its variety, will be interest- 





ing or not according as it strikes a sympa- 
thetic or unsympathetic chord; but inasmuch 
as it would never have been published if 
Airy had not been made Astronomer-Royal, 
we are bound to regard it as less important 
than the latter part of the volume. Airy 
was a model Astronomer-Royal. He brought 
to the work an untiring intellect, a mar- 
vellous memory, of which he was very 
proud, an endless capacity for work, and 
a stern sense of duty. The QObserva- 
tory, if not quite an Augean stable when 
he took it, was suffering from very lax 
management and required thorough reform. 
Airy’s rigid system of order was a 
sovereign cure for laxity. In the course of his 
long possession of the office he made on the 
whole few mistakes, and only one bad one, 
that being his failure to recognise the 
discovery of Neptune by Adams. Airy’s 
journal admits that in regard to this matter 
e was ‘savagely attacked,” but does not 
furnish such a or ungrudging explana- 
tion as we should have liked to see. For the 
rest, he brought the observatory under his 
charge to a wonderful state of efficiency, 
and linked it to several utilitarian projects. 
Among these was the distribution of solar 
time by means of time balls and governed 
clocks. Airy also carried out the experi- 
ments required to determine the error of 
compasses in iron ships, and the variation of 
density below the earth’s crust. He 
interested himself in bridge building, in 
drainage schemes, in decimal coinage, and 
the institution of standard weights and 
measures, His private life was a model 
of simplicity and domestic affection. Taken 
all round, he was one of a rare type of men 
of whom the world may well be proud— 
men whose devotion is stronger than their 
inclinations, and whose habits have been 
grown in the school of severe self-discipline. 


SPECIMEN PROSE. 


English Prose Selections. Edited by Henry 
Craik. Vol. V. ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,” 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Wirn this instalment Mr. Craik brings 
to a close a difficult and important task. 
The English Prose Selections must naturally 
challenge comparison with the four 
volumes of The English Poets, edited some 
years ago by Mr. Humphrey Ward, for 
the same publishers. But it is a com- 
parison in which the younger enterprise 
is at many a disadvantage. Our prose 
literature is of much greater bulk and much 
less easy to ransack than our poetry; it 
lends itself much less readily to selection ; 
and when the greatest names are set aside, 
there is much less unanimity as to who 
deserves admission, who exclusion. More- 
over, although Mr. Craik has been able to 
secure the help of a body of competent 
critics, he could hardly match the authority 
and the persuasiveness of such names as 
Mark Pattison, Matthew Arnold, and Walter 
Pater, all of whom appear on Mr. Ward’s 
list. Matthew Arnold may indeed be looked 
upon as the inspiring genius of the scheme. 
To-day, though we have critics in plenty, 





we have no such golden interpreters. 





Nevertheless, Mr. Craik’s knowledge and 
industry have produced a good book; not 
merely a good anthology—in itself an 
excellent thing, to our notion—but also a 
good introduction to a side of English 
literature which has hardly received its 
fair share of attention. For in spite of: the 
eared work of Prof. Minto and Prof, 

aintsbury, and Mr. Henley and Mr. Arthur 
Galton, and many another, the development 
of our prose style is a subject still in need of 
its erudite and epoch-making historian, 
who, when he comes, will certainly find 
much valuable material ready to his hand 
in the selections and essays of Mr. Craik’s 
five volumes. Looking back over the work 
now happily complete, we have nothing but 
— for the labour and skill that have 

een lavished upon it. The selections are 
nearly always well-chosen, the criticism is 
practical and discriminating. The intro- 
ductory chapters to each period are full of 
matter, and even more full of suggestion. 
In the present volume the lion’s share of 
the work is, as usual, taken by Mr. Craik 
himself and his three principal coadjutors— 
Profs. Saintsbury, Ward, and W. P. Ker. 
The first and last of the four must really share 
the laurels of the whole book; they have 
been uniformly sensible, lucid, and helpful. 
Prof. Ward, although learned and pains- 
taking, has not the same knack of giving 
literary form to his disquisitions, while of 
Prof. Saintsbury we are beginning to feel 
that there is no longer any subject under 
the sun on which he has anything to tell us 
that he has not told us befere. ong the 
younger men, praise is due to Mr, Beeching 
who writes on Church and Newman, and 
Prof. Raleigh, to whom Charlotte Bronté and 
Louis Stevenson are allotted. Good work is 
also done by Prof. W. M. Dixon. Mr. J. H. 
Millar, on the other hand, distinguishes 
imperfectly between criticism and reviewing. 
It is not really permissible to ‘‘slate” 
J. 8. Mill. The ah other fault we have to 
find is that one volume, bulky though it 
be—the present one amounts to 780 pages— 
is not proportionately sufficient space to 
devote to the immense mass of nineteenth 
century prose. The selections from many of 
the writers dealt with are inadequate in 
number. Lamb, De Quincey, and Landor 
are among the sufferers; and one seems to 
detect herein a sign of Mr. Craik’s austerer 
taste, nourished upon eighteenth century 
models, and wincing at any approach to the 
Asiatic in style. The best and most com- 
prehensive of editors has his personal 
equation. 


TWO BIBLIOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. 


A Bibliography of Guns and Shooting. By 
Wirt Gerrare. (Roxburghe Press. ) 


Tus is, on the whole, a disa pointing book. 
It is true that every special bibliography, 
even the worst (which this is far from being), 
is of more or less use to those whom it-con- 
cerns; and there is abundant evidence that 
the author of the present work is genuinely 
interested in his subject and has devoted 
considerable labour to the accumulation of 








material. But it is impossible to shut one’s 
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eyes to the fact that the book as it stands 
has serious defects. The chief of these are: 
the want of a clearly defined limit to the 
subject treated of, a needlessly complicated 


arrangement, and a want of method, of | Pp 


accuracy, and of proportion in the separate 
entries. With regard to the first of these 
points, the book seems intended to bridge 
over a gap between purely military biblio- 
graphies and those dealing exclusively with 
sport, but it trespasses to a certain extent on 
both these subjects, especially the latter, so 
that even with the aid of the preface it is 
difficult to ascertain what is or should be 
included or rejected. This defect would be 
less apparent if the arrangement adopted 
for the book were as satisfactory in prac- 
tice as it seems in theory. Accuracy, 
we are sorry to say, is much to seek in 
the treatment of the several entries. The 
foreign titles especially are in a far too 
large proportion defective either in grammar 
(‘* Machinis bellicis, Heronis mechanici,” is 
one entry ; see also, among a hundred others, 
Nos. 11, 101, 121) or spelling: some (¢.g., 
Nos. 613, 1901) resemble nothing so much 
as extracts from a third-rate second-hand 
bookseller’s catalogue. Some entries are 
repeated (as Nos. 155, 175) with fresh blun- 
ders: no less than a page and a half is 
devoted to the Maison Rustique, a book which 
is only in the most remote degree connected 
with shooting: the treatment of MSS. is 
grossly inadequate, and the author’s in- 
variable practice of inserting his own remarks 
between the title of the book and the im- 

rint, in the same type, is confusing. The 

ook is well got up on the whole, but the 
absence of a date on the title-page is quite 
inexcusable. 





Géologiques. 
(Paris. ) 


Tue size of this catalogue of geological 
bibliographies, a portly volume of over 
750 pages in octavo, is sufficient to show to 
what an enormous bulk the literature here 
summarised has grown, and the need of a 
trustworthy guide to thread its mazes. The 
work is admirably done, and the Biblio- 
graphical Committee of the International 
Geological Congress, which promoted and 
publishes the book, and M. de Margerie, its 
editor, to whom the credit of its execution 
almost wholly belongs, may be congratu- 
lated on having achieved a really note- 
worthy and useful task. The work of com- 
pilation, as we learn from the preface, was 
assigned to eminent geologists of the prin- 
cipal nations, and before the end of 1892 all 
the titles, 2,430 in number, had been sent in 
to the editor. The inevitable result followed. 
Each worker had executed his part on a 
different system and scale from the others, 
and M. de Margerie was compelled to recast 
the whole. In doing so, he was able to add 
almost 1,500 titles to those sent in, the final 
total being 3,918. Those who know by ex- 
perience how heartbreaking is the task of 
rewriting other people’s work will be best 
able to appreciate M. de Margerie’s success 
in reducing, by four years of constant labour, 
his materials to order and cohesion. The 
arrangement is carried out on broad lines 
and with as much simplicity as the volume 
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of matter to be dealt with and the nature of 
the subject allow; and the only suggestions 
that we should have felt inclined to offer 
have been anticipated by the editor in his 
reface. The greater convenience of arrang- 
ing the bibliographies of geological writers 
in a single alphabet has been foregone in 
order to keep the work of each contributor 
separate as far as possible. This reason is 
not so convincing as it would have been had 
not so large a proportion of the material 
been due not to joint labour, but to the 
editor; and the disadvantages of placing 
the writers under their several countries are 
sufficiently obvious. The scantiness of the 
indices at the end is not likely to lessen to 
any appreciable extent the usefulness of the 
book as a whole. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN THE 
MAGAZINES. 


THE popeler impression concerning Lamb is 
that he was a poor man. The essay entitled 
“Old China” is probably the basis upon 
which this theory rests, supported, also, by 
ourknowledge of the frugal habits of Elia and 
his sister, and the sparse figure cut by the 
essayist in all pictures of him. It appears, 
however, from an article in Macmillan’s 
Magazine, that Lamb was, during the later 
years of his life, by no means needy. Al- 
though, it is true, he began at the East India 
House in a very modest way with (after his 
probationary period was ended) the identical 
amount upon which Goldsmith’s vicar passed 
for rich, he rose in the twenty years follow- 
ing to £240. Then, in 1815, a re-organisa- 
tion took place, and Lamb came out of it 
the receiver of £480 a year, a sum which 
steadily increased until, in 1821, it reached 
£700, remaining at that figure until just 
before his retirement, when it became £730. 
On his retirement, after thirty-three years 
of service, Lamb was granted a pension of 
£441 per annum. When it is remembered 
that there were various methods of making 
extra money at the India House, and also 
that Lamb’s literary work was well paid 
for, it will be seen that he was—latterly, at 
any rate—in no very pitiable plight. 

Another writer -in Maemillan’s places 
novelists of Irish life under review, from 
Maria Edgeworth to Mr. Frank Mathew. 
In these two extremes, indeed, he finds his 
best examples, although between them come 
Lever and Lover, Gerald Griffin and Le 
Fanu, Miss Lawless and Miss Barlow. In 
Mr. Mathew the Irish novelist of the future 
is discovered. ‘ Ireland,”-says the writer, 
‘though she ought to count herself amply 
justified of her children, is still complaining 
that she is misunderstood among the nations; 
she is for ever crying out for some one to 
give her keener sympathy, fuller apprecia- 
tion, and exhibit herself and her grievances 
to the world in a true light. The result is 
that kind of insincerity and special pleading 
which has been the curse of Irish literature.” 
The Irish novelist of the future must have 
more style and more fidelity to facts. 

In her essay upon “Ethics and Litera- 
ture” in the Contemporary Review Miss 
Julia Wedgwood contrasts Stevenson and 
Scott very interestingly. Her subject is 








the oe influence for morality which is 
wielded by the novelist, and the change that 
has come over the fiction which belongs to a 
period the beginning of which was Darwin’s 
great discovery. Mr. Meredith and George 
Eliot are cited as examples of a non-moral 
(not immoral) and a moral writer. Miss 
Wedgwood next turns to Stevenson, whom 
she ranks with Mr. Meredith as a non- 
moral novelist, and compares his method in 
his last story, Weir of Hermiston, with that 
of Scott in asimilar story. Stevenson has 
‘entire scientific impartiality: he describes 
good and bad in the same tones.” No one 
ever felt Scott to be cold. No doubt, says 
the critic, he who echoes the exact dialect 
of the hour is easiest to read; but Scott 
will, she considers, be considered by posterity 
the truer artist of the two. Miss Wedgwood, 
whose essay is worthy attention as careful 
as her own preparation of it, continues 
with some remarks concerning Shakespeare. 


Here is a passage : 


“We speak of the universal sympathies of 
Shakespeare, but they are not universal in any 
other sense than this. In truth, we should feel 
any modern novelist who worked within so 
restricted a framework as his extremely narrow. 
The range of his art leaves untouched a large 
part of human interest ; many people lead full 
and useful lives, and never know anything of a 
single emotion made immortal by his genius. 
. . » He lived at the high tide of the Reforma- 
tion, and he never gives us a Catholic or a 
Protestant ; he lived in the full current of the 
Renaissance, and he never represents a student 
or a printer; he lived when the artist was an 
honoured guest at Courts, and he never intro- 
duced an artist. Is it, then, by stupid flattery 
that we talk of his infinite variety? By no 
means. It is because within this narrow range 
his sympathies are absolutely elastic. He makes 
us sympathise with Macbeth, and with the 
enemies of Macbeth—with Julius Cesar, and 
with the murderers of Julius Cesar. He paints 
the conqueror of Agincourt, and he echoes the 
remonstrance of his rank and file.” 


In Sertbner’s, next a story entitled “The 
Bashfulness of Bodley” (which is an 
alliance one had never suspected), we find an 
account of Victor Hugo’s home in Guernsey 
by G. Jeanniot, the artist, who was taken 
to the island by the wish to come more 
thoroughly into sympathy with the author 
whose romances he has illustrated. Haute- 
ville House has often been described before, 
though not more interestingly than by 
M. Jeanniot, who considers Hugo’s exile no 
disadvantage to him, in that it is reasonable 
to believe that to him “‘ the expansive power 
of this voleano had acquired a far greater 
explosive force by being concentrated in so 
small a space.”” The following passage con- 
tains no new statement, but it may well be 
printed here : 


**Two immense H’s form the central orna- 
mentation [of the dining-room], which is sur- 
mounted by a Virgin of porcelain holding the 
infant Jesus in her arms. This is unexpected 
enough. On either side are two beautifully 
shaped vases; and above, in the old oak of the 
cornice, are written these lines, which seem to 
apply to the Virgin, and to make of her a kind 
of Goddess of Liberty : 


‘* ¢ Le peuple est petit, mais il sera grand ; 
Dans tes bras sacrés, 6 mére féconde, 
O Liberté sainte, au pas conquérant, 
Tu portes l’enfant qui porte le monde.’ ” 
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FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 


Shapes in the Fire. By M. P. Shiel. ‘ Key- 
Notes Series.” (John Lane.) 
Mr. Sutet’s book is one of those peculiarly 
irritating to a reviewer. He has undeniable 
talent. The story called ‘‘Maria in the Rose 
Bush ” is quite good. The relations of the 
artist Deianeira, mo tic Grifin von 
Hohenschwangen, on the one hand to the 
ainter Albrecht Diirer, on the other to 
ae own hard-riding warrior husband, are 
finely conceived, and worked out with 
odalesdile and a sense of style. The other 
six stories we can regard only as utter 
foolishness. Mr. Shiel has apparently 
striven beyond all things to be eccentric. 
By extravagance of expression, by a liberal 
coinage of impossible and ugly words, by 
an ostentation of occult and intricate lore, 
he has sought to create an impression of 
Poe-like mystery and luxury. unbridled 
fancy we find much in the book; of vital, 
fusing imagination very little. At his best, 
Mr. Shiel is incomprehensible ; at his worst, 
as in the preface, he descends to the sheerest 
impertinence. We regret to see real powers 
so squandered, and can only trust that a 
time may come when Mr. Shiel will take 
into his head the new whim of treating his 
art seriously. 


* * * 


In the Garden of Peace. By Helen Milman. 
(John Lane.) 

Tuts is a book more for the lover of 
birds even than for the lover of flowers, 
for the garden was a birds’ paradise. 
‘*Peas may be a delicious dainty, but what 
are peas to the song of a blackbird, or 
the glint of green in the sunlight as a 
green finch flits across the garden?” . So 
says Miss Milman somewhere. ‘‘Green peas 
can be purchased for a paltry sum,” she 
adds, ‘“‘but untold gold will not bring the 
birds as they come to us.” Therefore the 
birds were allowed to do as they liked, and 
in return they gave Miss Milman the freedom 
of their nests, and sang to her all day, and 
carried her thoughts to quiet places. She 
writes of these, her friends, with grave 
charm. From the security of her sylvan 
sanctuary she watched them at all hours, 
entering into their very souls, and here is the 
record of her observations. The quiet life 
of an old retired garden was never better 
set down: the book is true to its beautiful 
title. One of the prettiest chapters is called 
“Apartments to Let,” and tells of the 
nesting of a pair of big tits. They looked 
at a square box on the sill of Miss Milman’s 
window, went away, came again, and took 
possession. But for three days they did 
nothing but drop a little moss in. On the 
evening of the third day, however, 


‘* Mother Big Tit took up her-abode there, and 
said to her mate that the following morning 
he must really get to work at a proper nest, 
and stop fooling about; for she meant business 


and was going to lay an egg. This thoroughly (p 


frightened him.” 
The eggs were laid and hatched. 


“* * We'll never have a large family again, my 
dear,’ said the father, as he ieepeell a big green 





caterpillar into the gutter by mistake. ‘I can’t 
think why you lay so many eggs.’ ‘ Because I 
like to be a credit to my race,’ answered the 
mother, as bravely as she could.” 


Leaving birds for the moment, Miss Milman 
turns to the beds: 


‘To one who has a garden soul,” she says in 
one place, ‘the grouping of flowers becomes 
not only a labour of intense love, but a distinct 
art. And I would have you cast as much 
thought on the arrangement of colour as an 
artist would on his model’s drapery. . . . Above 
all things, bear in mind that colour is what a 
garden stands in need of most; and the colour 
must be in masses, in different shades if you 
like, but in sufficient quantity to attract the 
eye at once. ... Round an old Elizabethan 
house you would plant a border of eucalyptus 
and nicotina, rosemary and China roses, so that, 
leaning out of your window at night to hold 
communion with the stars that sprinkle the 
blue, a sweet scent would be wafted to you, to 
tempt you to dream of the flowers.” this, in 
December, is maddening!].. . “‘ Let every- 
thing be planted with a meaning. I stand 
white Madonna lilies as sentinels at the entrance 


of my rosary... .” 


These passages give a hint of Miss Milman’s 
quality. The book has a number of Mr. 
E. H. New’s vivid drawings, which, in 
their way, are as welcome and pleasant as 
the text. 


% * * 


On the Broads. By Anna Bowman Dodd. 
(Macmillans. ) 
THe patronage of the public is the only 
possible justification for the appearance of 
such a book as this. On the Broads, which 
is a record of a brief holiday spent on the 
inland waters of Norfolk, contains no in- 
formation likely to be of the slightest use to 
intending visitors, nor has it sufficient 
literary merit to atone for its practical 
deficiencies. Miss Dodd, it is true, makes 
no pretence of writing a book of interest to 
the yachtsman ; her knowledge of seaman- 
ship is admittedly of the meagrest ; but her 
portraits of sailors equally lack verisimili- 
tude and vigour, and her wherrymen speak 
of “tying in their sheets,” and accomplish 
such impossible feats as ‘‘ sailing right round 
an oblong broad without tacking.” She has 
considerable descriptive power, but her 
observations are neither novel nor minute, 
and her finest pictures breathe more of the 
sensuous atmosphere of a Southern rose- 
garden than of the silent and mysterious 
Broads, with their perpetual twilight, their 
chilly exhalations, and their indefinable sense 
of distance and obscurity. A pretty love- 
story gives a certain cohesion to the book, 
but scarcely a page is unmarred by trivial 
generalities and meaningless witticisms. 
Mr. Joseph Pennell’s illustrations amply 
compensate for the deficiencies of the text. 
Mr. Pennell has seized, and the printer has 
reproduced, with extraordinary skill the 
peculiar features of the Norfolk landscape. 
The drawings of ‘“ Horning Ferry Inn” 
. 101), “On the Yare” (p. 275), and 
“Cantley Regatta” (pp. 311, 317) are a 
revelation, and alene constitute a sufficient 
justification of the artist Reynard’s descrip- 
tion of the Broads as “‘ the most paintable 
On the Broads is well 


country in existence.” 





worth buying for the sake of its illustrations 
alone. 
* * * 


Luther’s Primary Works, together with his 
Shorter and Larger Catechisms. Translated 
and Edited by Henry Wace, D.D., and 
C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

In the critical year of grace 1520 Luther 

made a threefold appeal against certain 

contemporary doctrines and doings. To the 

Pope he explained, in the ‘Treatise on 

Christian Liberty,” what he held to be the 

cardinal truths of Christianity. In the 

** Address to the Nobility”’ he appealed to 

abuses and exactions as evidence of the 

need for reformation, and thrust against the 

“three walls” by which the authority of 

the Church was fortified: that. the Tem- 
ral Power had no jurisdiction over the 

piritualty; that none might interpret the 

Scriptures but the Pope; and that none but 

he might summon a Council. The treatise 

“On the Babylonish Captivity of the 

Church” is addressed to his friend Hermann 

Tulichius: that “the Papacy is the mighty 

hunting of the Bishop of Rome” is its 

burden; and with every weapon to his 
hand, with ridicule and with Scripture 
texts, he hacks therein at the developments 
of the sacramental system. From whatever 

int of view the reader approaches these 
ocuments, even at a distance of three 
centuries, and when the questions they 
trenchantly discuss are for all the world 
finally settled one way or the other, he 
cannot remain insensible to the fiery spirit 
by which they are informed. They set their 
mark upon an epoch, and are well worthy, 
even in these last days, of the conscientious 
ains which the editors have effectually 

stowed upon the rendering of them. The 
volume inchadien a sympathetic but temperate 

n Luther’s ‘Primary Principles” 


essay u 
from the pen of Dr. Wace, and the 
‘¢ Political Course of the Reformation in 


Germany ”’ is treated by Dr. Buchheim. 
* * * 


Mr. Joun Murray issues the ninth edition 
of his Handbook for Travellers in Lower and 
Upper Egypt. It is edited by Miss Mary 
Brodrick with the assistance of Prof. Sayce 
and Captain H. G. Lyons, R.E., and the 
editor acknowledges the valuable aid of 
other specialists. It is impossible to look 
through this handy volume, handy with its 
thousand pages, without admiring the 
completeness and compression everywhere 
manifest. Considering our connexion 
with Egypt, this work is much more 
than a guide-book; and its place is the 
shelf at home not less than the traveller’s 
valise. 


* * ” 


The Catholic Directory, of which the sixtieth 
annual issue is to hand (Burns & Oates ) 
contains particulars of every Roman Catholic 
diocese in England, the Catholic Hierarchy, 
lists of Catholic peers and Members of 
Parliament, the Ecclesiastical Calendar for 
England and Wales, and a mass of other 
official information respecting Catholic 
education and the Catholic Press. 
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POETRY. 





POPE LEO XIII’s NEW POEM. 


INGS have been versifiers often; but 
| Pontiffs rarely. St. Damasus in the 
fifth century was something of a poet—the 
laureate of the Catacombs. But the present 
Pontiff is the most various and considerable 
versifier of all the Petrine line. ‘‘ Peter in 
Metre” might head an article of some bulk 
about the excellence of his Latin style, 
illustrated by quotations which range, in 
time of composition, from 1822 to this very 
last Christmas Day, when a set of historical 
verses owning his high authorship was 
read out by the Archbishop in the Cathedral 
at Reims. How many a minor poet must 
envy the Pope his opportunites—prelates to 
read his lines from minster pulpits to the 
assembled citizens. 

The cracked-plate theory cope also to 
a sickly constitution—it often lasts longest. 
The Pope is more than eighty-seven years 
of age; but when he was only twenty he 
—- some verses on his health—you 
would say the health of adying man. He 
addresses himself when he says : 


** Wakeful till latest night, thy limbs in vain 
Court needful rest; nor sleep nor food 


restore 
The ae pr unknown—thine eyes, all 
darkened o’er, 
Dejected sink, while racked the head with 
pain. 


‘* Fever consumes thee; chill, as ice congeals, 


Or parched with burning thirst. Pallid as 
death 
Each several feature; toils the weary 
breath— 
Through all thy fainting form the languor 
steals. 
‘Why dream of future years with promise 
bland, 
While Fate swift urges?’ Then I said: 
‘No fear 
My spirit shall quell! Death draws, in- 
deed, so near ?’ 


Cheerful I wait, to grasp his bony hand. 


** * No fading joys allurement offer now ; 
All undelayed I pant for bliss superne ! 
Glad as when wanderer’s footsteps home 
return, 
Or sailor when to harbour veers his prow.’ ” 


There, where you least. expect it, is the 
note of Mr. Henley and of Stevenson. 
‘‘No fear my spirit shall quell,” says the 
Pope in the mood of Mr. Henley’s “I am 
the captain of my fate”; and Stevenson’s 
“Gladly I die,” with his sailor home from 
the sea and his huntsman home from the 
hill, has an almost exact counterpart in the 
closing lines of Leo XIII.’s early verses. 

Later, but still with Death as a friend in 
view, the Pope composed some lines as an 
inscription on his own portrait. Later still 
his muse became less personal. He tried, 
for instance, a stanza on photography : 


** Man doth new power to the sun impart ; 
Nature and science here combine : 
Strive he with all but matchless art, 
Apelles’ touch must yield to thine,” 


That may be bad sentiment for the por- 








trait-painter ; but the Latinity of the ex- 
pression is very nearly perfect. 


The latest poem of Leo XIII.:is also the 
longest. Nineteen stanzas of four lines 
each constitute the Ode on the fourteenth 
centenary of the baptism of Clovis. The 
event took place at Reims—hence the appro- 

riateness of the commemoration there. 

he various verses review events of French 
history; and they are particularly curious 
as illustrations of the partiality of the 
veigning Pontiff for France — the only 
country, except his own, whose language he 
can speak with fluency and whose literature 
he can read. England, however, will hardly 
resent, and Mr. Andrew Lang will hail, the 
allusion to Joan of Arc, who found 


‘In Heaven the strength whereby she drove 
from France 
The English sword and lance.” 

But Germany, who has more recentmemories, 

is conscious that this said Clovis sung by 

the Pope was he who was victorious over 
the Teuton, and the first two lines of the 
stanzas which close the poem, despite the 

pious proviso which follows, may yet be a 

nursery of international jealousies : 

‘* For ever, while the ages shall advance, 
Flourish above all lands the land of France ! 
Provided that the Holy Faith be still 

The goal of all her will: 
Nothing before Christ’s faith; nor fortunate 
Is aught for long without it. Hence your 
state 
Drew her old fame. And may this still be all 
The glory of the Gaul!” 





The Year of Shame. By William Watson. 
With an Introduction by the Bishop of 
Hereford. (John Lane.) 


You have ten pages of preface from the 
Bishop of Hereford, and one page of 
‘‘author’s note” from ‘*W. W.” himself 
(the poet doubtless delights in the use of 
the initials that were Wordsworth’s too), 
before you come to a ry sonnet “ To 
a Lady,” a daughter of Ireland, who is 
urged to put aside the sorrows of her 
own land, 


** And mourn with me an ancient Orient race 
Outcast and doomed and disinherited ” ; 


and then you are with “the Turk in 
Armenia” face to face. The situation is 
familiar; and Mr. Watson has made it so. 
England may be said to know by heart 
much that is here put into her hands. 
‘Sixteen of the sonnets,” says Mr. Watson, 
“‘are here reprinted—in some cases with 
alteration—from my pamphlet, Zhe Purple 
East. The remaining pieces have not ap- 
peared before—except in newspapers!” The 
mark of exclamation is our own; and we 
leave it to the poet to settle with the 
editors of the Daily Chronicle and the 
Daily News this question of the relative 
publicity of a pamphlet and a_ paper. 
‘** Except in newspapers ”—where else could 
they possibly appear with so much promin- 
ence and in such enormous duplication? 
It is because they have so appeared that 
they are now familiar almost beyond this 
business of reviewing. The stately lines 








headed “How weary is our heart” have 
been printed already in our own columns. 

Mr. Watson’s fine qualities as a poet, which 
these verses admirably illustrate, are also 
familiar by now. Not all poets have merits 
that are so obvious. We do not mean by 
that to say that they are cheap. He is a 
most stately composer; his diction is 
limpid as it is elegant; and if the 
philosophy of rhyme is rightly defined as 
a pleasant exercise and marriage of memory 
and expectation, then Mr. Watson has 
popularised that philosophy. Among living 
poets he is one whom the greatest number 
of persons prefer to read for satisfaction to 
the mental ear. He never disappoints with 
faulty metre, or fails you in musical line 
or sounding rhyme. Such qualities are the 
very ones that serve a poet who is the 
patriot too. He is so restained and masterly 
an artist that his rare violence ought to 
command respect and to compel thought. 
His message goes out broadcast ; and, but for 
“The Plague of Apathy” that he laments, 
there must somehow come a response to 
such lines as those that appear with that 
heading : 


‘* THE PLAGUE OF APATHY, 


** The dewfall of compassion, is it o’er 
So soon? So soonis dead indifference come ? 
From wintry sea to sea the land lies numb. 
With palsy of the spirit stricken sore, 
The land lies numb from iron shore to shore. 
The unconcerned—they flourish; loud are 


some, 

And without shame. The multitude stand 
dumb. 

The England that we vaunted is no more. 

Only the witling’s sneer, the worldling’s 
smile, 

The weakling’s tremors, fail him not who fain 

Would rouse to noble deed. And all the 
while 

A homeless people, in their mortal pain, 

Toward one far and famous ocean isle 

Stretch hands of prayer, and stretch those 
hands in vain.” 


Even more appealing is the longer poem, 
“The Awakening,” with its closing invoca- 
tion to England : 


‘* THE AWAKENING. 


‘* Thou art a star among the nations yet: 
Be thou a light of succour unto them 
That else are lost in blind and whelming seas. 
Around them is the tempest; over them 
Cold splendours of the inhospitable night, 
Augustly unregardful: thou alone 
Art still the North Star to the labouring ship, 
In friendless ocean the befriending orb, 
And if thou shine not, whither is she steered ? 
Shine in thy glory, shine on her despair, 
Shine lest she perish—lest of her no more 
Than some lorn flotsam of mortality 
Remain to catch the first auroral gleam, 
When in the East flames the reluctant dawn.” 


Why, then, doés not England dance to this 
piping? Because, we must suppose, it does 
not imagine that poetry means anything. 
To say a thing in rhyme as well as Mr. 
Watson says it is to say it to pleased ears, 
but to a heart steeled to defiance; and we 
dare to predict that Lord Salisbury, if asked 
his favourite book of modern poetry, would 
reply unhesitatingly—TZhe Year of Shame. 
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FICTION. 


Bouvard and Pécuchet. Translated from the 
French by D. F. Hannigan. (H. 8. 
Nichols.) 


E are glad to have our reeollec- 
tions of Flaubert’s rollicking satire 
freshened by this, its first English transla- 
tion. Meanwhile, the new reader may be 
usefully informed that Bouvard and Pécuchet 
were two middle-aged clerks. Being perfect 
strangers, they sat down one hot day in the 
Boulevard Bourdon and swore eternal friend- 
ship when they discovered that each had 
carried out the idea of writing his name in 
his hat. They were bachelors, both forty- 
seven, and they both thirsted for knowledge. 
Then Bouvard came into ten thousand 
pounds from his uncle, and Pécuchet 
earned his pension at the Admiralty. They 
were free. They would shake the dust of 
Paris from their feet and live as students 
in the country. Such were the men whom 
Flaubert started on that endless search 
after intellectual satisfaction which is the 
plot of this long-drawn satire on “‘ popular” 
culture. 

Bouvard and Pécuchet took a small estate 
near Falaise, and threw themselves into 
agriculture as only amateurs could do. 
When they met a snail they crushed it with 
the action and grimaces of giants, and they 
cut worms in two with their grafting knives 
so forcibly that the blade sank three inches 
in the ground. They tried vegetables, a 
crop of lucerne, cider, cheese; they tried 
cattle; they took up fruit growing and the 
making of liqueurs. When the liqueurs 
failed Pécuchet said: ‘It is, perhaps, 
because we do not know chemistry.” They 
precipitated themselves into chemistry. But 
the “higher atomicity” puzzled them, and 
the village doctor, Varcorbeil, whom they 
consulted in their difficulty, switched them 
on to anatomy. They tired of it, and turned 
with gusto to astronomy. Successively they 
turned to archeology, to architecture, to 
Celticism, to ceramics, goring each subject 
like bulls. They could not understand 
earthenware because they knew so little 
history. ‘“ Then they asked Dumouchel : 
‘ What is the best history of France ?’” 

By the nicest transitions, the most merci- 
less encouragement, Flaubert leads his 
sleepless puppets round the cycle of know- 
ledge. The fierce humour of the thing 
accumulates as you read, till it becomes 
mountainous, till you want to put down the 
book and decide whether to laugh or weep 
or protest. Flaubert never got his friends 
Bouvard and Pécuchet off his hands. Even 
his synopsis of the uncompleted portion of 
his work leaves them sitting down with a 
desperate calm to transcribe and illuminate 
like the monks. 

The book is a burlesque of the unwritten 
epic of modern popular culture, and he 
would be a bold man who would say that 
its satire is spent. But even if it were 


spent Bouvard and Pécuchet has permanent 
qualities which justified Mr. Hannigan in 
his attempt, a very successful one we think, 
to translate a work so long witheld from 
English readers. 








A Puritan's Wife. 
(Cassell & Co.) 


Mr. Max Pemserron is happy in the title 
of his new book, but unhappy in the stuff of 
the story he sets himself to tell. 
Wife seen quaintly printed on the boards of 
a book is likely to take the fancy of many, 
but bewilderment will be the portion of 
those who acquire the book, whether by hire 
or purchase, when it is opened. A Mr. 
Hugh Peters (purporting to be the nephew 
of the ehaplain of the Lord-General Crom- 
well) sets out to tell his story in the first- 
personal style so much in vogue with the 
— of the costume-novel, He is in 
iding in Epping Forest, at Ambresbury, 
and we gather that he has been living in 
Paris, but, unable (for reasons) to endure 
exile any longer, he has returned, in the fifth 
year of the Restoration, only to find that a 
price of five hundred guineas is on his head, 
on suspicion of his being a French spy. 
We gather also that when a mere lad he 
had been married by a tipsy Cavalier parson 
to a certain Mistress Marjory, who was at 
the time about the ripe age of fourteen, 
and is, at the date of the story, at the 
Court of Charles, and high in his favour. 
That little person is the Puritan’s wife, 
and is the great metal of attraction to 
draw Hugh Peters from France into his 
parlous state in England. Anon comes Sir 
Nathaniel Goulding to rescue Peters when 
the King’s Guards are on the point of arrest- 
ing him, and to convey him to the presence 
of his mistress. Upon Sir Nathaniel the 
young man fixes a surly suspicion—which is 
strangely abetted by divers persons for many 
a page—that he intends to marry her who 
is the Puritan’s wife, while all the while 
Goulding has no such intention, nor is even 
in love with the young lady. Then begins 
a brisk and bustling game of cross-purposes, 
of arrests and re-arrests, of perils dire, 
gasping and deadly, of stabs and cries, feats 
of strength and feats of fight—all to end 
well when the tale of so many thousand 
words is told. Mr. Pemberton works man- 
fully to import passion and pathos into his 
hero’s situation ; but one must sadly declare 
he but wastes his effort in trying to make 
convincing a situation which is incredible all 
round. Mr. Hugh Peters appears an ill- 
conditioned, hysterical lout, and Sir Nathaniel 
Goulding’s motives and conduct are incom- 
prehensible. It is a pity that Mr. Pemberton 
should have wasted his undeniable power 
and cleverness on so poor and unreal a story, 
for his vigour and gusto are apparent when 
he carries us along with his brisk and un- 
ceasing movement, all the while that we 
exclaim against the absurdity or incompre- 
hensibility of the people and actions with 
which he confronts us. 


By Max Pemberton. 





The Provost Marshal. By the Hon. Frederick 
Moncrieff. (Blackwood.) 


THERE is quite a Stevensonian ring about 
The Provost Marshal. As we follow the 
exciting adventures of Robin Maxwell 
through every kind of peril, the eye is 
continually on the alert for the better-known 
name of David Balfour. However, it is a 
fine picture of a bloody and turbulent time 
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that Mr. Moncrieff gives us, and one that 
never flags for a moment in its interest. 
Cranstoun, the Provost Marshal, is a skilful 
study in early Scottish brutality ; the Romish 
riests are well up to the expected level of 
intrigue; Barbara Maxwell is a bright spot 
on a dark canvas; and there is enough of 
real history to flavour the romance. Even 
the wild Lord Maxwell, whose desperate 
doings take up much of the book, is not an 
impossible study, with his insane belief in 
his own genius. The secret panel and trap- 
door business is perhaps brought rather too 
much into requisition; but as everyone 
already conceives of old Edinburgh as 
fashioned like a rat-run in the interests of. 
spies and prisoners, that. scarcely matterse 
As to the plot, one fails to realise at the 
end how Robin, the hero, escapes all th, 
hangings, burnings, shootings, and stabbing 
that threaten him; but he does so, and 
thenceforth marries the right lady, and 
succeeds to his estates, both of course by 
order of the king. 





The Rome Express. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 
(John Milne.) 


A soox such as Major Griffiths’s does not 
allow much scope for genuine study of 
character. If the actors have a semblance 
of life, if they are not so flagrantly incon- 
sistent as to outrage the average reader’s 
sense of probability, it suffices. To criticise 
The Rome Express as a contribution to serious 
literature would be, indeed, futile and unfair. 
Plot, and the way in which it is manipu- 
lated, are, however, matters of the t 
importance. In the present case the author’s 
treatment has less merit than his conception ; 
the story is too long, some of the incidents 
quite incredible. The central interest is a 
murder committed in a wagon lit of the Sud 
Rapide, and the subsequent tracking by the 
Parisian police of the guilty person. A 
beautiful Englishwoman, widow of an 
Italian count; her maid; a chivalrous and 
impressionable officer in Her Majesty’s 
service; and a mysterious Italian with an 
evil leer, provide the more or less human 
elements. The secret of the murder is well 
kept, but against the method of its final 
discovery we must protest. Rascals commit 
any follies, but not that of writing down, 
red-handed, the story of their crime under 
the eyes of the police. Major Griffiths’s 
intimate knowledge of the French detective 
force, and their shrewdly stupid methods, 
stand him in good stead, for several of his 
touches in this connexion are excellent. 


In the Wilderness. By Adeline Sergeant. 


(Andrew Melrose.) 


Srncerrry and earnestness, valuable quali- 
ties though they be, are not of themselves 
sufficient to ensure literary excellence; yet 
they give to many a book, otherwise un- 
distinguished, a certain dignity, a certain 
force. Then, too, some people have such a 


persuasive way of expressing the truth as 
they see it; are so unobtrusive, if one may 
so say, in their didacticism, that we do not 


revolt against it. 


Miss Sergeant’s plot is of 
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a very ordinary kind. We have read again 
and again of the frivolous girl who in 
robbing a friend of her lover prepares a 
Nemesis for herself; we know the Mrs. 
Gordon, pained because her daughter is not 
attractive, and disgusted when, almost 
broken-hearted, this daughter determines 
to carry, if possible, a ray of sunshine into 
the lives of the Whitechapel poor. Indeed, 
similar stories have been written many 
times. It is the author’s unwavering faith 
in the potency of unselfish action, her 
steadfast belief that through high en- 
deavour beauty can be revealed in the 
commonplace, which give to Jn the Wilder- 
ness its appeal, its quiet charm. 





Eric, Prince of Lorlonia; or, The Valley of 
Wishes. By the Countess of Jersey. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Goon fairy-tales are not very easy to write‘ 
they generally grow ready made. But Lady 
Jersey knows how to write a fairy-tale of 
the old kind, with dwarfs and enchanted 
valleys, and beautiful child-princesses and 
everything handsome about it; and she has 
done so in Erie, Prince of Lorlonia. The 
prince who fills the title-role of the story 
appears in it chiefly as a baby. Like most 
infant princes in fairy-tales of the right 
sort, he is an orphan and has envious rela- 
tives. How his wicked cousin, Count 
Vladimir, tried to rob him of his inheritance : 
how his sister, the Princess Olga, carried 
him off, with the aid of a most ingenious 
and attractive monkey, to an island popu- 
lated by other monkeys under the mild 
dominion of Duke Ludovic; how the 
monkeys were (naturally) the descendants 
of knights and dames that had been trans- 
formed by wicked enchantment, and how 
they were changed back again, with full 
armour and beautiful clothes thrown in, the 
story tells. Also, it tells of the Rose City, 
and the Master of Dreams; and it tells of 
the Valley of Wishes, where he who first 
arrived after midnight of New Year’s Eve 
saw all his wishes of the past twelvemonth 
pass in visible review before him, and could 
elect which one should be fulfilled on the 
te It is a pretty story, original, and 
charmingly told. All children will love it, 
and so will those who, though no longer 
children, still delight in a fairy-tale. 





In Golden Shackles. By “Alien.” (Hutchin- 
son & Co.) 


THert is an appalling injustice in the 
way that novelists sometimes treat their 
different characters. The hero and heroine 
are put through many troubles, but in the 
end they are allowed to find solace in each 
other’s arms if the novel is one with what 
is called a happy ending. But the other 
characters in the story have often a terrible 
time of it all through, and end miserably. 
Take, for example, Ralph in Jn Golden 
Shackles. The author presents him as one 
with a rough exterior, but with a heart 
beyond all price. His father is a criminal, 
and a very wicked old man. Ralph loves a 
little girl called Bell, who also has a wicked 
father. But Bell is too good for Ralph ; at 








least, so Ralph thinks. Bell falls in love 
with Guy, who is good enough for her, and 
Guy loves her. But Ralph saves Bell’s 
father from going to prison for a felony, and 
goes there himself instead. Bell thereupon 
promises to marry him when he comes 
out. Of course that wouldn’t do, so when 
the trebly unfortunate Ralph comes out of 
prison he is a helpless paralytic. It is all 
very well to congratulate Bell and Guy, but 
we confess our sympathies are with Ralph. 
Apart from the wi injustice to which 
Ralph is subjected, there is much in Jn 
Golden Shackles to praise. It is a very 
readable story, with some stirring scenes 
and several well-drawn characters... Bell 
is a very winsome figure, and one of the 
songs she sings is simply delightful. 





A Dangerous Conspirator. 
(Jarrold & Sons.) 


Tne “conspirator” described as “ dan- 
gerous” appears in these pages to have 
worked greater havoc with his eyes upon 
little maidens who thought that he was a hero 
than upon men of his own size and build. 
In truth, he is but imperfectly realised, 
and what there is of him is more ludicrous 
than repellent. He was shipwrecked when 
the story opens, somewhere on the Lancashire 
coast, and Captain Varley gave him hos- 
pitality. Captain Varley had two daughters, 
the eldest of whom, so far as we can gather, 
was little more than sixteen years of age. 
Yet she was a sensible little maid, and 
resented the “eyes” that the handsome 
stranger made at her. Her younger sister, 
however, was not so cuntible, The Con- 
spirator having swindled his host out of his 
horse, started for Liverpool to make the 
acquaintance of Captain Varley’s brother. 
He there laid siege to the heart of Euphemia 
Varley, with apparently great success. Cir- 
cumstances compelled him to leave hurriedly, 
but not before he had persuaded Mr. Varley 
to join the cause of Bonnie Prince Charlie. 
Euphemia and her mother went to live with 
Captain Varley until they should be called 
upon to join the Court of the Pretender at 
Edinburgh. History has anticipated that 
event, and, as far as we can discover, so did 
the Conspirator, for instead of fighting he 
appeared at Captain Varley’s house and 
tried to steal the silver. There is no attempt 
at character drawing, and the construction 
is very weak, yet the writer has the knack 
of telling a story. 


By G. Norway. 


FROM A READER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


Tun escape of Ralph Goodwin from 
Dartmoor, and the discussion arising 
therefrom, would seem to show that though 
close on twenty years have passed since the 
evidence taken before the Penal Servitude 
Commission of 1878 thrilled all England 
our prison system is still open to consider- 
able improvement. Those who are in- 
terested in the subject may be referred to 
the Blue-books themselves—Report of the 
Commission Appointed to Enquire into the 
Working of the Penal Servitude Acts. 3 vols. 
(Eyre & Spottiswood. 1879)—and to Mr. 








Michael Davitt’s Leaves from a Prison Diary. 

The Hon. Lewis Wingfield was so moved 

by a perusal of the former, that he tried 

—after the manner of Charles Reade in 

Never Too Late to —e — ublic 

opinion through a novel on the su ject. 
‘a 


nfortunately, though his spirit w £ 
his pen was weak, and Jn Her eee 
Keeping attracted little attention. It , 
however, an admittedly accurate picture of 
the Princeton prison as it was then; and, 
from all accounts, but little save the ad- 
mixture of first. offenders with “old lags” 
has been remedied. A far more successful 
book about contemporary prison life was 
Five Years’ Penal Servitude, by One Who 
Has Endured It (published in 1877 by 
Bentley). This ran through eight or nine 
editions, and had, indeed, not a little to do 
with the sitting of the 1878 Commission, 
before which both the author and Michael 
Davitt gave evidence. Another prison book, 
in lighter vein, is Highteen Months’ Imprison- 
ment, by D S——,, late captain of the 
Regiment, a cheerful soul who suffered 
imprisonment for what he euphemistically 
termed “a slip of the pen.” Captain S—— 
corrupted warders right and lett, and had 
quite a time, much after the manner 
of the convict hero of Major Arthur Griffiths’s 
ingenious detective story Fast and Loose. In 
the three-volume edition of this novel there 
occurs an admirably planned prison escape, 
which, like Ralph boodwin’s, is all but 
successful. Major Griffiths has, of course, 
contributed voluminously to prison litera- 
ture, his well-known Chronicles of Newgate 
and Chronicles of Millbank, both teeming 
with criminal adventure. 

A curious volume I may mention while 
on this topic is Susan Willis Fletcher’s 
Twelve Months in an English Prison. Mrs. 
Fletcher was an American Spiritualist whom 
conscious innocence supported through her 
trials, and bolts and bars could not prevent 
the spirits from flying in to her for a chat 
of an evening. Her book was published in 
London by Triibner & Co. in 1884; but few 
seem to know it. Of latter day works on 

rison life I consider Scenes frem a Silent 
World (Blackwood, 1889) the most remark- 
able, and Mr. Horsley’s Jottings from Jail 
(Unwin, 1887) the most useful. 

One could name half a dozen others which 
prison reformers should peruse, but they 
would not interest the general public. 

I attach hereto a library list of readable 
books treating on prison life from different 
standpoints. 











Lrprary Last. 

Five Years’ Penal Servitude. By One Who 
Has Endured It. 

Leaves from a Prison Diary. 
Davitt. 

In Her Majesty's Keeping. By Hon. Lewis 
Wingfield. 

Scenes from a Silent 
Scougal. 

Fast and Loose. 

Eighteen Months’ Imprisonment. 


By M. 
World. By F. 


By Major A. Griffiths. 
By D—— 


R. 
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THOMAS DE QUINCEY 
From the Picture by Sir J. Watson Gordon in the National Portrait Gallery 
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ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 
IX.—Tuomas De Quincey. 


HE life of Thomas De Quincey is too 
well known to need much recounting. 

It is, indeed, the one thing that most people 
do know of him, even when they have not 
read his works. Born at Greenhays, in the 
Manchester neighbourhood ; brought up by 
a widowed mother with little in her of 
motherhood ; shy, small, sensitive, dwelling 
in corners, with a passion for shunning 
notice, for books and the reveries stimu- 
lated by books; without the boy’s love of 
games and external activities; the only 
break in his dreamy existence was the 
sometime companionship of a schooi-boy 
elder brother. That episode in his child- 
hood he has told a little long-windedly, as 
is the De Quincey fashion; and with 
curious out-of-the-way humour, as is also 
the De Quincey fashion. He has told 
of the imaginary kingdoms ruled by 
his brother and himself; and how the 
brother, assuming suzerainty over De 
Quincey’s realm, was continually issuing 
proclamations which burdened the younger 
child’s heart. Once, for example, the elder 
brother, having become a convert to the 
Monboddo doctrine in re to Primitive 
Man, announced that the inhabitants of 
De Quincey’s kingdom were still in a state 
of tail; and ordained that they should sit 
down, by edict, a certain number of hours 
per diem, to work off their ancestral ap- 
pendages. Also has Thomas told of the 
mill-youths with whom his brother waged 
constant. battle, impressing the little boy as 
an auxiliary; and how De Quincey, being 
captured by the adversary, was saved by 
the womankind of the hostile race, who did, 
furthermore, kiss him all round; and how, 
thereupon, his brother issued a bulletin, or 


order of the day, censuring him in terrible 
language for submitting to the kisses of the 
enemy. 

The Confessions contain the story of 
De Quincey’s youth: his precocity as a 
Greek scholar, which led one master to 
remark of him: ‘There is a boy who could 
harangue an Athenian mob better than you 
or I an English one” ; his misery at and 
flight from school, his subsequent drifting to 
London, his privations in ‘ stony-hearted ” 
Oxford-street, which he at night with 
the outcast Ann; and there laid the seeds 
of the digestive disorder which afterwards 
drove him to opium. His experiences as an 
opium -eater have become, through his 
Confessions, one of the best-known chapters 
in English literary history. The habit, 
shaken off once, returned on him, never 

ain entirely to be mastered. But he did, 
after severest struggle, ultimately reduce 
it within a lim compass, which 
left free his power of work; and, unlike 
Coleridge, passed the ae years of his 
life in reasonable comfort and freedom from 
anxiety. The contrast was deserved. For 
the shy little creature a in his 
contest with the obsessing demon of his 
life a patient tenacity and purpose to which 
justice has hardly been done. With half as 
much ‘ grit,” Coleridge might have left us 
a less piteously wasted record. In the 
midst of this life-and-death struggle, De 
Quincey worked for his journalistic bread 
with an industry the results of which are 
represented in sixteen volumes of prose, 
while further gleanings have, in these late 
years, intermittently made their appear- 
ance. 
the charge of sluggishness or wasted 
life. Never, at amy period, has _ it 
been easy for a man to support his 
family solely by articles for reviews and 
magazines. Yet De Quincey did it honour- 
ably ; and if he was often in straits, it is 
doubtful whether this should not be set to 
the account of his financial incompetence. 

His life brought him into contact with 

most of the great Uittérateurs of his time. 
“Christopher North” was his’ only bosom 
friend; but in his youth he was an intimate 
of all the “‘ Lake” circle; and, finally, he 
who had known Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey, Lamb, Landor, Hazlitt, and at 
least had glimpse of Shelley, lived to 
be acquainted with later men like Prof. 
Masson and others. Not all thought well 
of him: his talk, like his books, could fret 
as well as charm; and probably the charge 
of a certain spitefulie’s was earned. But, 
like feminine spite, it could be, and was, 
co-existent with a kind heart, a gentle and 
even childlike nature. His children loved 
him; and though he was a genius, an 
opium-eater, and married beneath him, he 
defied all rules by being happy in his 
marriage. 
As a writer, De Quincey has been viewed 
with the complete partiality dear to the 
English mind, and hateful to his own. He 
was nothing if not distinguishing; the 
Englishman hates distinctions and qualifica- 
tions. He loved to 


“ divide 


It is not a record which supports | P# 


the con, ggg yearns for his hair one and 
si 


indivisible. The lishman says, ‘‘ Black’s 
black—/furteusement black ; and white’s white 
—furieusement white.” De Quincey saw 
many blacks, many whites, multitudinous 
grays. Consequently to one he is a master 
of prose; to another—and that other 
Carlyle—‘ wire-drawn.” To one he ranks 
with the Raleighs, the Brownes, the Jeremy 
Taylors; to another—and that other Mr. 
Henley—he is ‘‘ Thomas de Sawdust,”” And, 
as usual, both have a measure of rightness. 
Too often is De Quincey wire-drawn, diffuse, 
ostentatious in many words of distinctions 
which might more summarily be put; 
tantalising, exasperating. Also, if you will 
suffer him with patience, he is never 
obvious; a challenger of routine views, a 
perspicuous, if minute and wordy logician, 
subtle in balanced appraisal. He was the 
first to practise that mode of criticism we 
call “ appreciation ””—be it a merit or not. 
Often his rhetorical bravuras (as himself 
called them) are of too insistent, too 
clamorously artificial, a virtuosity. Also, in 
a valuable remainder, they-are wonderful 
in vaporous and cloud-lifted imagination, 
magnificently orchestrated in structure of 
sentence, superb in range and quality of 
diction. In a more classified review, he 
never criticises without casting some novel 
light, and often sums up the characteristics 
of his subject in memorably fresh and in- 
clusive sentences. His sketch biographies, 
marred by characteristic discursiveness, at 
their best (as in the Bentley or the Shake- 
> age are difficult to supersede, eating to 
the vitals of what they touch. His historical 
pers are unsystematic, skimming the sub- 
ject like a sea-mew, and dipping every now 
and again to bring to the surface some fresh 
view on this or that point. ‘To re-tell the 
old has no interest for him; it is the point 
of controversy, the angle at which he catches 
a new light, that interests him. But his 
novel views on insulated aspects of history 
have sometimes been edly adopted by 
succeeding writers. Thus his view of the 
relations between Csar and Pompey, and 
the attitude of Cicero towards th, is 
substantially that taken in Dean Merivale’s 
History of the Romans. On his prose 
fantasies we have already touched. In a 
certain shadowy vastness of vision we say 
deliberately that they have more of the 
spirit of Milton than anything else in the 
language—though, of course, they have no 
intention of competing with Milton. They 
are by themselves. The best of the Con- 
Jessions ; that vision of the starry universe 
which he greatly improved from Richter ; 
parts (only parts) of Zhe Mail-Coach (which 
is strained as a whole); portions of Zhe 
Suspiria; above all, Zhe Three Ladies of 
Sorrow—these are marvellous examples of 
a thing which no other writer, unless. it be 
Ruskin, has succeeded in persuading us 
to be legitimate. Its admirers will always 
be few; we have no doubt they will always 
be enthusiastic. 

His humour should have a word to itself. 
The famous Murder as One of the Fine Arts, 
is the only specimen which we need pause 
upon. Much of that paper is humour 
out of date; a little childich and obvious. 





A hair ’twixt south and south-west side ;” 





But of the residue let it be said that it was 
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the first example of the topsy-turvydom 
which we associate with the name of 
Gilbert. The passage which describes how 
murder leads at last to procrastination and 
incivility—‘‘ Many a man has dated his 
ruin from some murder which he thought 
little of at the time”—might have come 
out of a Savoy opera. In this, as in other 
things, De Quincey was an innovator, and, 
like other innovators, has been eclipsed by 
his successors. Yet, with all shortcomings, 
the paper is likely to leave a more durable 
residuum than much humour which is now 
of the highest fashion. It is not certain 
that the slang on which a vast deal of new 
humour is pivoted will any more amuse 
posterity than the slang on which De 
Quincey too often and unluckily relied. 

A little, wrinkly, high-foreheaded, dress- 
as-you-please man; a meandering, in- 
humanly intellectual man, shy as a hermit- 
crab, and as given to shifting his lodgings ; 
much-enduring, inconceivable of way, sweet- 
hearted, fine-natured, small-spited, uncanny 
as a sprite begotten of libraries ; something 
a bore to many, by reason of talking like a 
book in coat and breeches—undeniably 
silver and wonderful talk none the less; 
master of a great, unequal, seductive, and 
irritating style ; author of sixteen delightful 
and intolerable volumes, part of which can 
never die, and much of which can never 
live :—that is De Quincey. 


PARIS LETTER. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


M. Eveine v’E:curnat has published this 
week a very remarkable and interesting 
study of the political life and work of 
Alexis de Tocqueville. Although this 
serious book deals sparingly with Tocque- 
ville’s private life me character, we manage 
to get a clear vision here and there of the 
man, as, for instance, in this self-revealing 
quotation : 


‘‘ One may wonder, perhaps, how we endured 
so long such a way of living, doing much, 
sleeping little, and never really resting. The 
only explanation of the phenomenon I can 
give is this: we willed it, not in half-hearted 
fashion as, for example, our neighbours’ wel- 
fare in general, but firmly and resolutely. 
True, the end was hardly worth the effort, and 
on our side it was a luxury of strength and 
tenacity . . . and I only ask one favour of 
God, that I may be permitted one day to will 
in the like way something worth the trouble.” 


Elsewhere, referring to the marriage of 
religious instinct with broad liberality of 
thought in Tocqueville, M. d’Eichthal 
quotes from Tocqueville’s biographer : 


“In the midst of his greatest troubles, he 
never ceased to be profoundly Christian ; this 
feeling, which was part of his political faith, 
touched passion; for he held that there is no 
liberty possible without morality, and no 
morality without religion. He firmly believed 
that the most desirable thing for the good of 
mankind was the intimate union of religious 
aith and the love of freedom.” 

Continuing the 
writes: 

“Though religious by instinct, his en- 
lightened and virile reason would have been 


theme, M. d’Eichthal 








disquieted rather than gratified by tendencies 
to the vague mysticism which are an actual 
refuge for a certain number of souls frightened 
by the silence or the reserve of science on ques- 
tions which disturb their thirst for certainty. 
He neither liked in religion the policeman that 
certain conservatives look to find in it, and to 
which they assign as chief mission the pre- 
serving of their earthly goods, nor the rampart 
of feebleness, against which, without real faith, 
and for lack of other security, hearts eager for 
repose seek a stay.” 


Tocqueville’s works, Démocratie en 
Amérique, Ancien Régime, and La Révolution 
are excellently analysed by M. d’Eichthal. 
‘To understand the Revolution,” Tocqueville 
said, ‘‘ I was determined to penetrate to the 
very heart of the old rule”; and the writer 
describes his exploration of this defunct 
system as a marvellous evidence of patience 
and sagacity. Tocqueville’s book is a com- 
plete picture of the old state of France 
subordinate to royal power : 


‘‘Other historians may have added features 
to those gathered by Tocqueville; they may 
have corrected, attenuated, or rectified those 
which he has drawn; they have not profoundly 
modified the image he has traced with the help 
of accumulated documents, admirably selected 
and summed up.” 


Commenting on Tocqueville’s concise 
opinion of the Press, ‘‘the empire of 
journalism must increase with the spread of 
equality among men,” M. d’Eichthal writes 
a very just and acute page on the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of modern freedom 
of the Press: 

“Democracy, in multiplying newspapers, in 
allowing them to write everything, has not 
disarmed them nor diminished their venom. 
The Press has remained that extraordinary 
organisation so strangely mitigated in good 
and evil, that without it liberty and even 
society could not exist, and with it social order 
can hardly be maintained.” 


Among the personal remarks of Tocque- 
ville’s that please is: “I have a natural 
leaning to adventure, and a little dash of 
peril always seems to me the best seasoning 
one can give to any act of life.” And his 
portrait of Napoleon III., whom M. d’Eich- 
thal describes as a “figure ténébreuse,” is 
deservedly immortal. What could be better 
than the lines that paint the man’s dead 
glance ? 

‘‘His dissimulation, which was profound, as 
that of a man who has spent his life in plotting, 
was singularly assisted by the immovability of 
his features and the insignificance of his glance ; 
for his eyes were dull and opaque like those thick 
glasses destined to light ship cabins, which let 
the light pass, but through which one can see 
nothing.” 


And touching on the incoherence of the 


Prince’s dreamy and chimerical mind, he 
adds : 


“‘When forced to leave these vague and vast 
regions (the Napoleonic legend) to limit his 
mind to business, he often showed himself 
capable of accuracy, sometimes of subtlety and 
breadth, and even a certain depth, but never 
sure—always ready to place a wild idea beside 
a just one.” 


M. d@’Eichthal’s study is an able and im- 
portant contribution to political literature, 
written in a sober and masterly style, austere 
in its lack of enthusiasm, coldly impartial. 











To it are added-fragments of conversations 
between Tocqueville and Nassau. 

The publisher, M. Lemerre, has brought 
out an extremely handsome volume gathered 
from the works of M. Alphonse Daudet, 
called Les Méres. It comes appropriately at 
the season of étrennes, for it is illustrated, 
and is quite an édition de luxe. All the 
tender and devoted mothers that figure in 
M. Daudet’s long list of books here re-enact 
their maternal réle disconnected from their 
wider setting. M. Gustave Toudouze is 
responsible for the selection. The single 
figure, he declares, that dominates all others 
in M. Daudet’s books, by its continuity, its 
persistence, its luminous smile and ineffable 
tenderness, is that of the mother. The 
word mother—“ cry of, the cradle, cry of 
the grave”—vibrates in poignant tones 
throughout these novels, and no French 
writer has ever glorified maternity with 
a more ardent and admiring pen than 
Alphonse Daudet. The books that con- 
tribute these figures of eternal sacrifice and 
devotion, of abnegation and unquenchable 
love, are The Nabab in Mama Jansoulet, 
Ia Lutte pour la Vie in Madame Astier, 
Le petit Chose in the brother whom Daudet 
calls ‘‘Ma mére Jacques,” Fromont jeune et 
Risler ainé in Madame Delobelle, La petite 
Paroisse, Les Rois en Exile, Numa Roumestan, 
Jack, L’ Evangéliste (surely the most tragic 
picture of maternal sorrow and despair), and 
Rosa et Ninette. The volume makes a very 
acceptable gift for the season, charmingly 
illustrated by Myrbach. / 





French Booxs oF THE WEEK. 

Alexis de Tocqueville. 
d’Eichthal. 

Les Méres. Alphonse Daudet. 


Etude par Eugéne 


NEW YORK LETTER. 
(From our American Correspondent.) 


One of the most attractive and satisfactory 
American books of the year to the lover of 
stirring and haunting songs is More Songs 
from Vagabondia, by Bliss Carman and 
Richard Hovey. Of course this vagabond 
life of the poets is purely idealisation, and 
not at all like that of the typical American 
tramp. The poets roam at large through 
the domain of Canada and the adjoining 
states of Maine and Massachusetts, with 
care for neither scrip nor raiment, and the 
fillip they give the town reader is something 
that must be experienced to be appreciated. 
The book is the companion volume of Songs 
from Vagabondia, which made a great success 
as poetry goes a year ago. It is published 
by Copeland & Day, of Boston. 





Tne literature of children, for children, 
and their elders who enjoy the ways and 
thoughts of children, seems to be growing 
apace here, to keep up with the activity in 
this field, which has become a feature of 
contemporary English literary production. 
The books of William Carton, Mrs. Meynell, 
and Kenneth Grahame seem to have sud- 
denly fired American writers to rake up 
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their own childish reminiscences. So we 
have'a little army of golden boys and girls 
trooping down the highway of literature— 
airy, fairy, fantastic children that few of us 
have ever known in life. Among the new 
books appealing to this hunger of parents 
for some parallel to their own idealisations 
are In Childhood's Country, by Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton, and 4A Boy’s Book of 
Rhymes, by Clinton Scollard ; others, devoted 
to the ideal characteristics of apotheosised 
amins from the slums of New York and 

hicago, are Artie and Checkers. This taste 
seems to grow, but I would like to know 
what the children make of this literature. 
They mostly take their real playmates 
in an uncompromisingly realistic fashion, 
and, moreover, I have a_ suspicion 
that these purely ideal children are the 
companions of the childless rather than of 
parents with responsibilities. 





Mrs. Louise CuanpLER Movutron’s latest 
book, Jn Childhood’s Country, divides honours 
with another American woman, though in 
another field of art—Miss Ethel Reed, the 
most successful woman poster artist, who 
has contributed several excellent illustra- 
tions to it. Miss Reed is adapting the new 
art. to the New Child. These children’s 
books strike one as too beautiful and 
elaborate for the nursery; but, then, the 
literature in them is decidedly for im- 
mature minds. Another book by the same 
author is Lasy Tours in Spain and Elsewhere. 
Messrs. Roberts Bros. are the publishers. 
These will be popular, not o 
Mrs. Moulton is an established favourite of 
yesterday and still holds her own to-day, 
but the Spanish-Cuban war brings that 
country prominently before our notice, and 
awakens a fresh interest in every phase of 
life there. 





Mr. Hamitton Wricut Maste’s new book 
of essays on Books and Culture is a vital 
piece of work. Mr. Mabie is a man of wide 
reading and culture, and this book is 
especially a call to the younger generation 
to reinstate seriousness in life and literature 
here. It is an inspiration to our writers to 
hold fast to the real ideals of literature. It 
is a book that belongs to a category now very 
limited in American, perhaps also in English, 
letters. Fiction has pre, all serious 
work. The style of these essays is some- 
what Emersonian in their directness of 
expression and simplicity. But they do not 
aim at Emerson’s intense crystallisation. 
Mr. Mabie writes in a logical flow to seduce 
rather than to surprise. At this time and 
in this country there is so much reading, 
and proportionately so little real culture, 
that a book like this should do much to 
whet a new appetite for the rarer curiosities 
of the best. The feeling for literature, as 
Mr. Mabie points out, is a rarer possession 
than is commonly supposed. But this book 
has a note of encouragement for the recep- 
tive mind, susceptible of culture; and it 
will doubtless wield considerable influence 
in the growing public beginning to be 
interested in literature as literature. The 


trouble in this country is that the inordinate 


y because. 


greed for entertaining fiction, while not 
—— actually hurtful to the average and 
superficial reader, mars and distracts many 
minds worthy of a better curiosity. The 
writer’s opinion is that a mild glimpse of 
the literary millennial dawn in America will 
come when we take to disco ing the vast 
bulk of the worst English fiction, and find 
some latitude for American writers of serious 
aims and purpose in poetry, criticism, and 
the essay. This is not looking toward 
establishing any form of protection against 
the masters of literature in the mother 
country. But we want some lee-way for an 
individual intellectual life. At present we 
are smothered by the banal newspapers, and 
intellectual bankruptcy is completed by a 
plague of unreal English mediocrities, deal- 
ing-in melodramatic romance. America has 
resources for something better, but needs 
an atmosphere of her own. 





AnoTuER historical romance is by Prof. 
Charles G. D. Roberts, called The Forge in the 
Forest, published by the same firm. Mr. 
Roberts is a Canadian, a native of New 
Brunswick. But so far as literary work is 
concerned, Canadian writers are, to all 
intents and purposes, Americans—America 
being their market. Many writers may and 
do starve in garrets here; but no one has 
ever heard even of a ‘Grub-street” in 
the beautiful, bracing climate to the north 
of us. 


Tue New York “ Bodley Head” is in the 
centre of a great unpicturesque thorough- 
fare, in an ordinary, commercial building, 
where imagination, illusions, and fancy are 
not. The very name seems out of place— 
in plain, methodical letters on the modern 
plate-glass windows. It is a place for the 
multitudes to pass by with an uncompre- 
hending glance, rather than a refuge for the 
idealist from the clatter of the city. 
Here is no picturesque, no historical back- 
ground to feed the imagination; no old- 
fashioned quaint sign to make the intel- 
lectual wanderer pause and reflect; no 
delightful confusion of rare and precious 
literary stock, tantalisingly disarrayed to 
tempt the artistic eye. There is not even 
the picturesque ugliness which saves all its 
beauty for the evening lights and shadows, 
like certain grimy and squalid quarters of 
the city under gas light, or sooty railroad 
neighbourhoods, which seen by moonlight 
suggest eternal mystery and beauty—it is 
sheer common-sense commerce. Mr. John 
Lane should have imported into this city an 
old shop from London, with an iron bracket 
lamp and brass knocker, and all New York 
would have been piqued to buy books. 
We hunger for a bit of cobwebby 
antiquity. To meet the desire for a refuge 
from the bustle of the city, there is an 
zesthetic movement among the saloon keepers 
to fit up cellars and large old rooms as old 
German baronial banquet halls. Mr. Lane 
should have given us a typical old English 
book shop, or he could have found some 
=o and delightful quarters in old 





oston. 
W. B. H. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


EXCALIBUR. 
Cambridge, Jan. 4. 

Excalibur was the name of Arthur’s sword; 
I do not remember to have met with an ex- 
planation of the name. 

In _——_ a MS. of the fourteenth century, 
I lately came across the expression ‘‘ cultellum 
ex calibe,” meaning “a steel knife.” 

It occurs to me as probable that the name 
Excalibur was simply suggested by this 
medieval phrase ‘ex calibe,” and means 
neither more nor less than ‘‘ made of steel.” 

Of course calibe is another spelling of chalybe, 
the ablative of chalybs, which is mere Greek. 
At a time when Greek was little known, calibs 
was a mysterious-looking vocable, very suitable 
for romantic use. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 





THE MEDL£ZVAL JEW AND RITUAL MURDER. 
Paris, Jan. 4. 

In reference to the letter signed ‘‘ Thomas 
Delta,” I should advise your correspondent 
to read Hermann Strack, Der Blutaberglaube 
(Munich, 1892, 4th ed.). He would easily learn 
therein that Pliny twice mentions human blood 
as a remedy against epilepsy and soreness of the 
throat (Nat. Hist. xxviii. 1, 2 and 4,10). In 
the second passage, Pliny refers to Orpheus and 
Archelaos as authorities; these worthies were 
no more of Jews than old Pliny himself. Sal- 
lustius and Dio Cassius tell us that Catiline and 
his friends drank wine mixed with human blood. 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages are full of super- 
stitions involving the use of human blood ; 
Judaism alone has always been free from them, 
because the oldest Jewish law even forbids to 
drink the blood of animals. Hebrew doctors 
have gone so far as to discuss if a man commits 
a sin when, having a slight wound on to 
he eats bread soiled by a drop of his own blood. 
The origin of the whole legend about the ritual 
murder ascribed to the Jews is to be found in a 
passage of Tertullianus, where he refutes the 
calumnies of certain ans who attributed that 
atrocious custom to the early Christians. When 
Christianity conquered the world the calumny 
remained, but was directed against the Jews 
alone. For further details I refer your readers 
to Strack’s work, and also, if I may be allowed 
to do so, to an article contributed by myself to 
the Revue des Etudes Juives (1892, pp. 161-180). 

SALOMON REINACH. 





CONTRIBUTORS TO THE Germ 
British Museum, Jan. 4. 


The statement in the ACADEMY of January 2, 
that Coventry Patmore and William Morris 
contributed to the Germ, is erroneous as regards 
the latter, who was only just sixteen when the 
Germ ceased to exist. It is worthy of record, 
however, that Patmore contributed to the 
Saturday Review of December 26, 1857, an 
— — ‘* Walls and beter ig one at 

ord,”’ on the paintings execu y Morris 
and his cniaitndioe ts the hall of the Oxford 
Union, which is, haps, the best account 
extant of those vanished works. 
R. GARNETT. 





PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 
Dulwich: Jan. 5. 

Considering that ‘the point” (as to the 
methods by which the West Front of Peter- 
borough Cathedral is to be made secure) “ is 
inevitably a practical one” —I quote the 
ACADEMY of last week—it seems a pity that it 
should not be treated with more exactness as a 
practical matter. The Dean and Chapter are, 
no doubt, in a position to have their own way 
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to the uttermost ; but as the public is being 
invited to subscribe the money, which shows 
no indecent haste in coming in, one fancies that 
nothing could be lost if the societies which 
have intervened, and not empty-handed, in the 
name of the public were permitted to make the 
further examination of the fabric which the 
desire, and which the Dean and Chapter thi 
superfluous. Such an examination is the less 
objectionable, because no time would be lost by 
it: it could be made while the hat is going 
round. And it would unquestionably help on 
the subscription list ! 

Peterborough Cathedral is too important a 
matter to be risked on a punctilio. If the 
Dean and Chapter are right—very likely the 
are—they have everything to gain by a f 
investigation—and it is only an investigation 
that is asked for. Their present attitude of 
** You find the money, we'll prescribe how it 
shall be spent,” is just the one which—and not 
in this matter alone—the present rulers of the 
Church of England are but too ready to adopt, 
and which those who most ardently love that 
Church as an institution, whatever they may 
think of it as an establishment, most strongly 
deprecate. Is it not better that the Peter- 
borough authorities should choose to err, if at 
all, on the side of liberality ? - 

. B. R. 





NOTES AND 


NEWS. 


R. ARCHER’S paper on ‘The Blight 
on the Drama” has aroused contro- 
versy, and the controversy has produced an 
entertaining letter from 
Blight on the Drama” may interest many 
readers, but Mr. Zangwill on the Blight will 
interest more, especially as it contains the 
inner history of his career as a dramatist. 
In disproof of Mr. Louis N. Parker’s remark 
that Mr. Zangwill was an ‘‘ outcast novelist 
who had knocked vainly at the stage door,” 
Mr. Zangwill a to his own theatrical 
record. In collaboration he wrote ‘The 
Great Demonstration,’’ and, without assist- 
ance, ‘‘ Six Persons,” a curtain-raiser; and 
** Aladdin at Sea,” a burlesque. ‘Six 
Persons” survived three piéces de résistance, 
and now forms part of Mr. Hare’s repertory 
in America, and “ Aladdin at Sea” ran for 
months in provincial towns. -‘Six Persons” 
was written in a day and a half, and 
* Aladdin at Sea” in a day; and, says Mr. 
Zangwill, “if I took them seriously I 
should be ashamed of them.” 


Mr. ZANGWILL continues, with reference to 
Mr. Barrie’s Professor’s Love Story, that the 
dramatist ‘‘makes no secret of the fact 
that the play only occupied three weeks of 
his time, while a novel of his demands the 
labour and concentrated thought of years. 
It is ridiculous to compare the plays of the 
moment with the novels in the publishers’ 
lists. I speak, mark you,” Mr. Zangwill 
adds, ‘‘not of plays as they should be, but 
of plays good enough to please the British 
public.” This seems to indicate that if the 
novelists were wise they would say nothing 
critical but take full advantage of the blight. 
By writing a successful play in three weeks 
they may make enough money to enable 
them to give three years to a good novel. 


Ir might here be stated that another and 
more weighty critic of the drama than Mr. 


r. Zangwill. “The | P 





Zangwill has just completed a play on 
which we may safely su no blight 
rests. This is ‘‘ The*Devil’s Disciple,” the 
new romantic play by Mr. Bernard Shaw. Mr. 
Shaw has e use of the American War of 
Independence as a background. Meanwhile 
there are in existence no fewer than two 
plays by Mr. Shaw still to be performed 
in London. 


To return for a moment to the drama, a 
number of Frenchmen of eminence have 
been composing wishes for the New Year at 
the instigation of the European corres- 

mdent of the New York World. M. 
Rardow’s is as follows, and seems to have 
some reference to the blight as he sees it: 
‘‘May the year 1897 bring sunshine to 
dramatic art, and dissipate the Norwegian 
mists which obscure and sadden it. That is 
the wish of a Frenchman, Latin to the 
heart, convinced that in all the arts, as well 
as in nature, blight does not come from the 
North, but from the South.” 


M. Bensamry Constant sent no wish, 
but this handful of the thoughts of a 
painter: ‘‘ Art regulates genius.—Art with- 
out genius makes a pedant, and genius 
without art makes a madman!—He who 
criticises appears always to be a greater 
connoisseur than he who admires.—He who 
begins as a master frequently ends as a 
upil.—A propos of literary painting, nothing 
is less literary than the ‘Square Salon’ at 
the Louvre.— One reaches character more 
easily by drawing than by colour.—Drawing 
may dispense with colour, colour cannot 
dispense with drawing. — Nature is in- 
vincible! ” 


Amone the allurements of the modern 
exhibition is the telephone wire which 
unites the visitor at Earl’s Court and the 
actors in London. For sixpence one may 
hear fragments of half the plays now pro- 
ceeding, and become possessed of the right 
of criticising each dramatist. In Buda 
Pesth they have gone farther. There, for 
forty-five francs a year, one may become a 
subscriber to the telephonic newspaper. The 
telephonic newspaper differs m others 
only in communicating its news by word of 
mouth along the wire instead of in print. 
The subscribers’ houses are connected by 
wire with the office of the paper. Every 
day, beginning at nine o’clock, the contents 
are read aloud in the office while thousands 
of ears are glued to the other ends. The 
reading goes on at intervals till night. 
Already the Zelefon Hirmondo, as it is called, 
has 6,000 subscribers and 550 kilometres of 
wire. 


A writer in the Daily News tells a story 
of Matthew Arnold to the effect that once 
when examining a class in geography, on a 
cold day, he seized the poker to stir the fire, 
and after doing so held it aloft and asked if 
any child could tell him where it was manu- 
factured. There was a long silence, broken 
by .the schoolmistress, whe «remarked 
nervously that such information was not 
mentioned in Cornwell’s Geography. ‘ No,” 
said Arnold, ‘‘Cornwell’s an ass.” Whether 





or not the story is true, and whether or not 
Cornwell is an we cannot say; but 
there is no doubt that English educationalists 
do contrive not to teach a vast number of 
simple things that are both useful and 
interesting. 


Once again the friends of rational Serge 
at whose head are Prof. Max Miiller and 


Sir Isaac (or as he spells it, Eizak) Pitman, 
are meditating a memorial to the Education 
Department. In 1879 they made their last 
appeal, that in future, by the laws of the 
country, we should manage our orthography 
more after the style of Artemus Ward than 
Matthew Arnold, but the Education — 
ment declined to interfere. The spelling 
reformers are now preparing another 
attack, and persons of importance are 
being asked by them to sign a document 
addressed to the President and Vice- 
President of the Education Department, 
testifying that “ great obstruction to 
education is caused by the irregularity of 
English spelling,” and asking for a practical 
remedy. This document is not, however, 
spelled after the reformer’s own private 
epistolary manner, but in the barbarous and 
retrograde style common to English writers 
of the past two and a half centuries. Earlier 
than that, it is true, the spelling was more 
reformed; indeed, the extremely reformed 
orthography of Chaucer is still food for 
Transatlantic humorists. 


Tuts is the way the 36,000 members of 
the National Union of a would like 
their countrymen to s (the passage is 
from a letter by Benjamin Franklin in 
reply to the objection that the phonetic 
spelling of words means the loss o yee. 
logy): ‘‘Wurdz in the cérs ov teim, ¢ ain 
ther meeningz, az wel az ther speling 
pronunsiashon ; and we doo not look tu 
etimolojy for ther prezent meeningz. If I 
shud caul a boy a Naiv and a Vilain, he 
wud hardly be satisfeid with my teling him, 
that wun ov the wurdz orijinaly signifeid 
only a lad or a servant, and the uther an 
under plowman, or the inhabitant ov a 
vilej. It iz from prezent eusej (usage) 
only, the meening ov wurdz iz tu be 
determind.” In Artemus Ward and Josh 
Billings this kind of thing is droll and 
welcome. In serious writers it is only 
distressing. 


A tetrer from Mr. Mosher, of Portland, 
Maine, revives our interest in the dispute 
between that gentleman and Mr. Lang as to 
the propriety of reprinting, against the 
author’s wishes, the Ballads and Lyrics of 
Old France. Mr. Mosher, it will be re- 
membered, announced his intention of doi 
so. Mr. Lang objected. Mr. Mosher carri 
out his threat. Mr. Lang warned the 
American public against the book, and 
washed his hands of the affair. It does not 
seem to us that Mr. Mosher is in a defensi- 
ble position; for if an auther does not 
want his early work to be again issued, 
surely his wish should be respected. Mr. 
Mosher’s excuse is that the public wanted 
the poems; but that, strictly, is Mr. Lang’s 
affair. In the absence of a copyright law 
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such difficulties must arise again and again. 
The only — can say for Mr. Mosher 
is that he publishes exquisitely. 





Aone pores that are not generall 
known is The Prisons’ Service Review, whic 
is an authoritative record of what goes 
forward in England’s jails, and not that 
famous journal which a certain body of 
convicts maintained, with the motto “The 
gods help those who help themselves.” In 
the current number, however, some idea of 
the literary convict may be gained from a 
collection of “muroscripts” or writings 
copied from the walls of the cells; the 
humorous convict, that is, for the despairing 
misanthropic critic of society is not here 
represented. The following summary of the 
free life and the life of fetters is as laconic 
as anything in literature : 
‘cc In, 

Thin ; 

Out, 

Stout.” 


And here is another specimen (a screw being 
a gaoler) : 
‘* Although the ‘ screws’ 
Call me ‘ K 9,’ 
They take great care 

I get no w(h)ine.” 
If, as Dr. Johnson said, a man who will 
make a pun will pick a pocket, we know why 
this poet was “in,” 





C. K. 8., writing in the Z/lustrated London 
News, gives his readers some of the inner 
history of Margaret Ogilvy. ‘It is inte- 
resting,”’ he says, ‘‘to identify the characters 
in this beautiful book apart from Mr. 
Barrie’s own family circle. The friend who 
is described as an African explorer was the 
late Joseph Thomson. The English pro- 
vincial newspaper which knew Mr. Barrie 
as a sub-editor was the Nottingham Journal. 
Mr. Barrie’s first article in London was 
published by Mr. Stead in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, but the ‘ editor-man’ who published 
An Auld Licht Community, and thus laid the 
foundation of Mr. Barrie’s fortunes as’ a 

ainter of Scottish home -life, was Mr. 
rederick Greenwood. That first sketch 
appeared in the St. James’s Gazette Novem- 
ber 17, 1884. The other editor depicted by 
Mr. Barrie in Margaret Ogilvy as having 
had ‘as large a part in making me a writer 
of books as the other in determining what 
the books should be about,’ was Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll, who admired something 
by Mr. Barrie in the Edinburgh Evening 
Dispatch, and on the strength of it asked 
him to write for the British Weekly. Mr. 
Barrie wrote much for Dr. Nicoll under the 
signature of ‘Gavin Ogilvy,’ and it was 
Dr. Nicoll who first made him known by 
name to the public, as it was Mr. Green- 
word who first made him known by work. 
The delightful story of joining a club is 
based upon Mr. Barrie’s election to the 
Garrick, for which he was proposed by 
Lord Rosebery and seconded by Mr. 
Greenwood.” 





THE new interest in Byron may need 
some reg 8 but there can be no 
its existence. To the labours of 


doubt o: 











Lord Lovelace and Mr. W.. E. Henley must 
now be added those of Mr. Clement K. 
ara ge yey given us the fruits of 
is study of the Brontés, is preparing a 
book on Lord Byron. The mony 
Shorter’s work is such that it will not clash 
with the work of other editors. Mr. Shorter 
will, we understand, attempt a careful 
character sketch of Byron with special refer- 
ence to the influence of heredity on his life. 
We shall hear much also of the Celtic strain 
in his blood, and of the Scottish ‘surround- 
ings of his childhood. Such a treatment of 
Byron should prove valuable, and in Mr. 
Shorter’s hands it is likely to be so. 





Tue few fortunate persons who possess 
Bishop Creighton’s illustrated monograph 
on Queen Elizabeth and Dr. Skelton’s Mary 
Stuart, published by Messrs. Boussod Vala- 
don & Co., will know what to expect from 
the announcement that the third volume of 
the series is to be called Queen Victoria. 
The letterpress will be supplied by Mr. 
Richard R. Holmes, the Royal Librarian, 
who has the assistance of Her Majesty in 
his work, and the illustrations will be chosen 
with as much care and reproduced as 
delicately as those in the preceding volumes. 
It is safe to say that this present year of 
celebration is not likely to produce any 
more worthy souvenir. 





Tue Clarendon Press will publish shortly 
the Hebrew original of ten chapters of 
Eeclesiasticus (xxxix. 15—xlix. 11) lately 
discovered in the East. It was generally 
supposed that St. Jerome was the last 
scholar who saw or possessed it, until 
recently a Hebrew treatise, written by 
Saadiah Gaon (about 920 a.p.), was found, 
in which the author quotes several sentences 
in Hebrew from Ecclesiasticus. Thus the 
book was still extant at that time in 
Bagdad, where Saadiah lived. No further 
trace of the Hebrew text was discovered 
until about June, 1896, when a MS. leaf, 
brought to England by Mrs. Lewis, of 
Cambridge, was recognised as a portion of 
the long-lost original of Ecclesiasticus. The 
credit of this discovery belongs to Mr. 8. 
Schechter, Reader in Talmudic in the 
University of Cambridge. Almost simul- 
taneously nine leaves of the same M6., 
brought likewise from the East, were 
identified in the Bodleian Library. 





Tue Cambridge leaf was —— by 
Mr. Schechter, with an English translation 
and short commentary, in the Expositor for 
July, 1896. The Clarendon Press is now 
issuing a critical edition of all ten leaves, 
consisting of the Hebrew original, accom- 
panied by an English translation and the 
Greek, Syriac, and Old Latin versions, 
followed by a complete glossary of new 
forms found in the Hebrew text, and of 
words used in new senses. A full list is 
added of the proverbs of Jesus, son of 
Sirach, genuine and spurious, found in 
Talmudic and Rabbinic literature, arranged 
according to the order of the Greek version. 
The preface gives full literary particulars 
respecting the book. One main result of 
the new text is that it proves Sirach to have 
written classical Hebrew (with the exception 








of a few New-Hebrew words). Two fac- 
simile pages, the first and last of the Oxford 
fragment, are appended, showing marginal 
notes of various readings, somewhat resem- 
bling the Massora to the Old Testament. 





The Lives of Twelve Bad Women will be 
ublished very shortly by Mr. Fisher 
nwin. Among the bad women will be 
found Frances Howard, Countess of Somer- 
set; Barbara Villiers; Alice Ferrers, the 
favourite of Edward the Third ; Mary Bate- 
man, the Yorkshire witch; and Mrs, 
Brownrigg. 





Messrs. Lonemans will publish in January 
a small volume of letters from Constanti- 
nople by Mrs. Max Miiller. They were 
written three years ago, and Mrs. Max 
Miiller saw chiefly the bright side of Turkish 
life. Her letters, therefore, represent the 
country as a place not less worthy to be 
visited than Rome or Venice. A few letters 
from Prof. Max Miiller are added, and the 
little volume is beautifully illustrated by 
twelve views of Constantinople and the 
neighbourhood. 





Messrs. Lonemans & Co. will publish in 
January a new work in two volumes, by the 
Right Hon. Prof. F. Max Miiller. Its title 
is Contributions to the Science of Mythology, 
and it is intended to fill the gap between his 
Science of Language and the Science of Religion. 
The work of his life,‘ which he had planned 
and traced out long ago, is thus carried 
through and finished. 


Tue February issue of Messrs. J. M. Dent 
& Co.’s “Temple Classics,” under the 
general editorship of Mr. Israel Gollancz, 
will contain the first volume of a new edition 
of Florio’s Montaigne, which is to be com- 
pleted in six volumes during this year. Mr. 
A. Rainey Waller is the editor, and he con- 
tributes a glossary and brief notes to each 
volume, in addition to supervising the text. 








Mr. Henry Frowpve, Oxford University 
Press Warehouse, will publish almost im- 
mediately Virgil’s Zelogues, done into English 
hexameters by the Right Hon. Sir George 
Osborne Morgan, Bart., Q.C., M.P. for East 
Denbighshire. Many metrical translations 
of Virgil have appeared, but it seemed pos- 
sible to Sir George that some of the charm 
inspired by what Tennyson called “the 
stateliest measure ever moulded by the 
lips of man” might be preserved if the 
author’s metre were adopted. The trans- 
lation is dedicated to Mr. Gladstone, who 
throughout his long and illustrious life has 
known how to lighten the cares of a states- 
man by the recreations of a scholar. 





Messrs. Hutontnson & Co. have in the 
Press for immediate publication a new novel 
by Adeline Sergeant, to be called Z'he Jdol 
Maker. Dr. 8. RB. Keightley, who has 
already published through Messrs. Hutchin- 
son & Co. two historical romances under the 
titles of The Crimson Sign and The Cavaliers, 
has just completed a third volume, which 
will be published by the same firm, under 
the title of The Last Reeruit of Clara’s. 
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ART. 


LORD LEIGHTON’S 
WORKS. 


RTIFICIAL light, albeit at its best 
in electricity, is not favourable to 
the rather limited tones of Lord Leighton’s 
colour. This was disappointing, during 
the recent dark days, to those who had 
promised themselves that kind of general 
revision of Lord Leighton’s work as a 
colourist to which a large gathering of 
pictures is favourable. The decorative 
quality of colour is hardly to be gauged at 
all in detail, and Lord Leighton’s work, 
companion to architecture, should accom- 
pany, set off, surround, and decorate itself 
when there are not blond marble and new 
gold to make for his pictures avenues, corri- 
dors, and courts. If it is artificial, the arti- 
fice is not further removed from nature than 
is the gold refined or the marble sleeked. 
By artificial light the fairness looked a little 
pallid. One went in search of remembered 
dark-blue seas, and the blues and whites of 
heroic skies, to find that even these looked 
no more profound than the paint that made 
them might look on the palette ; that is, the 
vibration which seemed the subsidence of 
the waves of natural impression seemed to 
have become all but imperceptible. Never- 
theless it must be there, in the ‘‘ Daphne- 
phoria”’ and the “ Hesperides ”—a commu- 
nication with the climate and the distances 
of what Hotspur calls the “live air.” 


COLLECTED 





Lorp LerentTon’s artificiality is so much 
a matter of surface, and therefore so mani- 
fest, that a careless appreciation fails to 
—— the intent submission with which 
1e obeyed nature in that part of his art 
which was the chief part to him—design. 
What have we left to measure with if we 
play false with the human figure, and 
cheaply help ourselves to dignity and beauty 
with a measuring-rod that we have tampered 
with? When the “Eve” at the New 
Gallery holds aloft a little head some twelfth 
part of her stature in size, we are apt to 
wonder why her painter should not—ill- 
content with the human rule—build a figure 
of fifteen heads or twenty; also why he is 
not thankful enough that the normal height 
of a human woman is not of five heads; and 
what he would have done if it had been so. 
Lord Leighton consistently seeks the heroic 
proportion by the inflection and not the 
infraction of the laws of the growth of the 
body. He was as sure as were the Greeks 
that no figure is tall that is not human. 
Sometimes, as in “ Flaming June,” he has 
= the limit rather far, but even there 
e has not broken through. 





NowneErE does he any violence to nature, 
which, after all, has life and may be killed by 
arbitrary dealing; what a dissatisfied criti- 
cism finds so persistently in his work is 
probably that he too much controls her. 
That control is evident in the actions 
resolved upon for the very sake of their 
simplicity — for example, the attitude of 








the girlish figures-to the right of the com- 
osition of “The Captive Andromache.” 
his control of his has in its the 
familiarities and accidents of employment 
and posture, and looks even more deliberate 
than when it orders the enthroned graces of 
a “Tragic Poetess” or a “Spirit of the 
Summit.” The girls are drawing water in a 
row; one with her robes tucked close about 
her knees, one with her arm propped against 
the face of the wall, are, as it were, con- 
demned and compelled to be exquisitely 
natural. Their naturalness, including a 
touch of awkward village character, as 
village character might be in Argos, has 
been devised in the deliberation of the 
careful processes of the studio. Nothing is 
neglected or forgotten—not even impulse, 
carelessness, and a wild spirit. 





No such paradox, however, is true of two 
or three figures of little girls, in which Lord 
Leighton has not lost the first simplicity. 
They seem unlike the rest ; whether because 
the painter moderated his preparations, and 
omitted the preliminary nude study, or dis- 
pensed himself from modelling the figure, 
and clothing it in little draperies dipped in 
water so that the folds might be under com- 
plete management; or whether his delight 
in the real action of a child compelled him to 
take possession of it exactly as it was— 
alive—or for some other intelligible reason, 
these little girls are not only exquisite but 
fresh, in design, character, and posture. One 
of them is ‘‘ Study,” another the Cleobou- 
line in ‘‘ Cleoboulos instructing his Daughter 
Cleobouline,” another the child in the 
‘‘Music Lesson,” and yet another, the 
lovely little figure of the young one in ‘The 
Sister’s Kiss.” There were but few little 
girls in any of the schools of painting 
before the days of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
unless when Infantas and Meniiias stood to 
be painted by Velazquez, or—more rarely— 
when Titian painted a little Virgin in an oval 
halo, going alone up the steps to dedicate 
herself in the Temple. And Lord Leighton 
perceived a character of their beauty which 
neither of those two masters thought about. 
He, like Sir Joshua, had a tenderness for the 
lowly character of a figure of eight years 
old, and for the careless curves of its natural 
softness ; as though he knew that a character 
so simple and so unconscious—nay, so easily 
fatigued. and distracted—must not be too 
much delayed. He has made it live, in the 
liberty wherewith he would not entrust man 
or woman, in that perfectly beautiful group 
just mentioned—‘ The Sister’s Kiss.” The 
action of head, figure, and little hands, as 
the child bends to her elder sister’s upturned 
head, are purely childlike. 





Tue early pictures—with the Cimabue 
procession itself—have not been continuously 
secluded since they were first exhibited and 
bought. To see them again is to renew 
the impression of contrast between Lord 
Leighton’s medieval time and his later 
renascence. He was for some years devoted 
to the ‘ picturesque,” in which his own 
extreme intelligence preserved him from 
the ordinary neglect of individuality into 
which a costume painter lapsed at that time. 








Every figure in the great ‘‘ Procession ” is a 
distinct Florentine, and not a generalised 
person “‘combined” from the very beginning 
of English art in Italy. If the character is 
not very strong, it is everywhere evident 
that the painter of four-and-twenty worked 
for that end, and that if he had painted 
costume to the last, he would have done so 
with a sense of place and person and a 
vigilant use of his eyes. For, although his 
method implied a constant use (it may well 
be an abuse) of the studio, it was from /a vie 
surprise that he took the initial suggestion 
and aspect, control it later as he might. 
And this was so even when, in after years, 
he would not permit the aspect of life to 
stand in his finished picture until its impulse 
was frozen and still after many studies. 
The ‘ Procession ” is brilliant in colour, and 
its design has all the promise of the perfect 
elegance of the future. 





‘““DanTE AT VERONA” isnot in the collection; 
nor is the beautiful ‘‘ Odalisque,” but there 
are other equally pure and refined studies 
of white—white illuminated and white 
translucent, opaque, transparent, or steeped 
in delicate shadows; but always cool, never 
gilded with the gold of the Venetians or of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Nor is the “ Phryne” 
here, the most conspicuous nude subject 
being the ‘“‘ Venus” of 1867, a deliberate 
and very graceful figure of which one foot 
helps the other to slip off a sandal. The 
painter has made his ‘‘ Venus ”’ to stoop and 
prop her hand on her knee with an action 
simple, familiar, and human to describe, but 
very academic as Lord Leighton has ordered 
it. The fastidious grace that was his aim 
certainly rewards him. Neither in this 
lovely figure nor elsewhere does it become 
trivial. To reproach his kind of beauty 
with “ prettiness” is entirely to misappre- 
hend the severity, the scholarship, and the 
remoteness from anything ordinary or siliy 
which set a seal upon the merest nymph he 
ever drew. 





“ Cymon AnD Ipnicenta”’ is somewhat 
marred by the exaggeration of preparation 
displayed in the principal recumbent figure ; 
nevertheless it remains one of Lord Leigh- 
ton’s great successes. Of the portraits it is 
not necessary to speak. They are not dis- 
tinguished—with the one famous exception 
of the “Richard Burton,” extraordinary 
for the character, solidity, and power of 
understanding and painting alike, and for 
the thought and fire of the brown eye. 





Tue: landscapes and landscape studies 
in the last room are exceedingly beauti- 
ful. They are luminous, simple, local, 
spirited, brilliant, and full of “live air.” 
Especially charming are one or two of 
Broussa or other passages of the cultivated 
lands of Asia Minor, where the delicate 
mists of light are interrupted by the dark 
shapes of single cypresses and pines. This 
effect of emphasis, unaltered by distance, 
gives a most peculiar touch to the shining 
prospects of Italy and the East alike. As 
the tones and values lessen and diminish 
in the distance, they are suddenly broken 
by one great flat pine, almost as black 
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and emphatic in the furthest plane as 
is another great flat pine, also solitary, 
close at hand in the foreground. But 
lately we were admiring this distinctive 
effect on the way to —s and wondering 
whether a painter would have the courage 
to render it. In Lord Lei ghton’s studies it 
is rendered, and is most beautiful. hte 








DRAMA. 





T is a proof of the genuinely dramatic 
quality of “‘ Black Ey’d Susan” that 
while one enjoys and laughs at the luxuri- 
ance of the dialogue, its wealth of nautical 
metaphor, its grandiloquent and anachron- 
istic statements of virtue and villainy, one is 
yet interested in the progress of the story, 
cheered by the failure of Hatchett’s plot 
and William’s denunciation of Doggrass’s 
hardness of heart, and positively delighted 
that William and Susan should be happy 
ever after. That is to say, one is so 
delighted if one happens to be a person of 
unsophisticated sentimentality, and happily 
most of us are that. Certainly as a play, 
“Black Ey’d Susan” is an excellent piece 
of work. William’s return is a well con- 
trived effect, and so is the trial scene, with 
William’s heartrending sense of discipline, 
and his pathotion-comic witnesses—the honest 
fellows! I do not think so much of the 
fight with Captain Crosstree, because even 
when you are rescuing innocence in distress 
you could hardly fail to recognise your own 
captain (there is no mention of William 
being short-sighted), or, at least, the captain 
would have made some remark on this 
subject— Hold, William! Lo, I am your 
superior officer,” or words to that effect. 
The execution scene is discounted by the 
certainty of the reprieve. The characters 
are well balanced—the mean and satur- 
nine Doggrass by the generous-minded 
and robustly humorous Gnatbrain, the 
black-ey’d but lugubrious Susan by the 
light-hearted Dolly Mayflower, the manly 
and virtuous William by his manly but 
vicious captain. The play has, of course, 
the irrelevant interest of old manners in 
addition ; I do not suppose that Douglas 
Jerrold drew a minutely realistic picture of 
the contemporary sailor, but he does re- 
present the popular idea of the British tar 
of the period, his amatory and bibulous 
disposition—quite innocent, though, except 
in the case of the captain—his great heart, 


* and his unintelligible language. 





Tue play was thoroughly well done at 
the Adelphi. The scenery was pretty and 
clever, the dresses were delightful — 
especially the sailors’, and most especially 
Captain Crosstree’s coat—and the choruses 
and crowds generally were excellently 
managed. The acting was good—with a 
swing to it, and a proper and cheerful 
enjoyment of the full-bodied dialogue. 
Mr. William Terriss’s William was one of 
the best things he has done. His strenu- 
ousness, and — possibly — his occasional 





staginess, which have sometimes a little 
irritated one, were here quite in the 
right vein. His rollicking was un- 
forced, and his emotion was ‘manly, sir, 
manly,” as F. B. used to say. His horn- 
pipe was a thing of joy, and his self- 
respecting humility in the trial scene was 
admirable acting. I did not care so much 
for his pathos in the scene of parting with 
his wife, but that is nota faa part of the 
play. Miss Millward was an artistic Susan, 
never straining the lugubrious note, but 
perhaps not gay enough in the one oppor- 
tunity of gaiety. Her scene with Captain 
Crosstree was handicapped by the absurdity 
of her having to run round the stage in her 
efforts to escape while there was an open 
street in front of her, but I thought her 
innocence was pretty to see. My impres- 
sion was that Mr. Harry Nicholls gagged 
his part, and that he should not have done, 
but he made some way against the diffi- 
culties of out-worn humour. Miss Vane 
Featherston was a lively coquette as Dolly. 
Mr. Fulton’s Crosstree was sufficient; he 
faced the ‘“‘ I must and shall possess her” 
speech quite nobly. Mr. Beveridge’s Dog- 
grass was full of spite and comic unscru- 
pulousness, and Mr. Oscar Adye’s Hatchett 
was not bad. I do not know who sung the 
‘“‘ Sweet William ”’ song, but he had a good 
manner of singing. 





By the way, I wish somebody would 
revive the burlesque. The tune of “ Pretty 
Se-usan, don’t say No” is one of my earliest 
recollections, and I should like to hear 
“‘ Captain Crosstree is my name.” Of course 
a burlesque of a play, the dialogue of which 
has come in the course of time to burlesque 
itself, is in a way a superfluity, but there 
must be people enough enjoying the revival 
at the Adelphi to make the other revival 
worth poms a Hed while, and the thing 
would have a real interest. 





Messrs. T. anp J. Mappison Morron’s 
‘“‘ All that Glitters is not Gold,” which was 
played before “‘ Black Ey’d Susan,” seemed 
to me to be a remarkably bad play: I 
sincerely hope that no elderly playgoers 
regard it with wistful tenderness, with a 
tear in the eye and a lump in the throat, for 
I should be extremely sorry to jar upon 
such feelings, and, moreover, I should 
regret that their emotion should not be 
better spent. I cannot understand how any 
generation can have thought this a tolerable 
production. I have, indeed, nothing to say 
against the chief motive of the play, the 
contrast, to wit, between honest, homely 
worth and titled worthlessness, the super.- 
ority of people who speak with a York- 
shire accent over those who do not. 
Possibly the appeal is a little cheap or 
so, and relies on a not altogether intelli- 
gent order of ideas; but since such an 
appeal created the reputation for pathos of 
the most famous English novelist of the cen- 
tury, who am I that I should quarrel with 
it? What I do quarrel with is the complete 
fatuity with which it is employed. The 
dialogue, in the first place, is bombastic, 
not with the rich bombast of “Black Ey’d 
Susan,” but with a bombast merely futile 





and wearisome. The characterisation is 
beneath contempt. The heroine, the honest 
work-girl who should be the centre of 
sympathy, appears on the most moderate 
reflection to be an intolerable little prig. 
Her habit of writing down all her actions 
at the end of the day from the point of view 
of their goodness or badness seemed to me 
quite revolting, and her conduct in spying on 
a young married woman and meddling in her 
affairs almost equally so. The construction 
is bad: the means by which the action is 
furthered would not have seemed plausible 
(I should have thought) to a baby. The 
character of the would-be seducer, a youn 

man who goes about boasting of his insipi 

conquests, seems to have been stuck in from 
some French original without the least attempt 


to make it a possible figure of English life. 


The nearest approach to wit in the piece 
is somebody’s calling “ Lady Leatherbridge” 
‘* Lady Leatherbreeches ” — and that is 
hardly a good joke, is it? I pronounce 
‘* All that glitters,” &c., to be a remarkably 
bad play. 





Miss Vane Feratuerstone played the 
intolerable heroine with skill, contriving 
to put some feeling into the part. Mr. 
Harry Nicholls was not very funny as the 
funny man of the piece: the effect would 
have been better, I think, if he played 
more slowly, with a Yorkshire brogue, and 
not with a lively London air. Mr. Charles 
Fulton spoke his lines very well as the 
homely hero. Miss Kearney made some- 
thing of a low comedy part, and Miss 
Halstan, whom I do not remember to have 
seen before, brought a charming appearance 
and carriage to the assistance of a small 
part. 





Anoruer play which pleased our remote 
forefathers has been revived at the Criterion. 
‘“‘ Betsy” is not a miracle of wit, but there 
is much amusing folly in it. I liked Miss 
Hughes’s Betsy as well as any I have seen: 
it was attractive in its demure gaiety. Mr. 
Welch was comically unctuous as the tutor. 





Wuen “A Man About Town” was pro- 
duced at the Avenue I happened to be in 
the country. The critics have not been 
enthusiastic about it, but Mr. Archer says 
it is no worse than most such things, and 
Miss May Edouin is an interesting beginner, 
in that she shows signs of an instinct for 
playing, and Miss Alma Stanley has one of 
the very best presences on the mer ee ‘ 








MUSIC. 





Q* the last day of the present month 

occurs the hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Franz Schubert, an important 
event in the history of music which will no 
doubt be celebrated in becoming fashion by 
various musical societies at home and abroad. 
I wonder, indeed, that a special festival has 
not already been announced here. In the 
departments of orchestral, chamber, and 
vocal music Schubert has left imperishable 
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monuments of his genius; and many an 
interesting programme could be drawn up. 
The critical edition of the composer’s com- 
plete works published by Messrs. Breitkopf 
& Hiirtel contains many compositions, espe- 
cially songs, of the finest quality, which, as 
yet, are practically unknown. There is, 
then, a fine field for exploration. 





Everyturne relating to Schubert is emin- 
ently romantic—not only his music, but also 
his life, his early and tragic death, and the 
tardy discovery, first by Schumann, then by 
Sir George Grove and Sir Arthur Sullivan, of 
some of his most precious manuscripts. There 
are few names, whether in art or literature, 
surrounded by so much that is marvellous, 
mysterious, and also melancholy: Schubert 
was heaven-taught, and how he came to 
write such wonderful music must have been 
almost as great a mystery to him as to us. 
It is extracrdinary how men of genius not 
only overcome disadvantages of humble birth, 
of injudicious, if not unkind, parents, and of 
irregular initiation into the technique of 
their art, but actually derive nourishment 
and strength therefrom. They learn, and 
from early age, to rely upon themselves, 
and probably thus find out that by helping 
themselves they are helped by heaven. If 
Beethoven’s father had been wise and kind ; 
if the Elector had not been driven away 
from his palace at Bonn; and if Haydn by 
firmness and patience had tamed the wild, 
wayward young man committed to his care 
— then, indeed, Beethoven might have 
become a happier and more prosperous man, 
but it is quite possible that we should not 
have had the “ Eroica,” ‘“C minor,” and 
‘‘Qhoral” Symphonies. And so, in like 
manner, with Schubert, whose music is the 
outcome of his Bohemian life with its many 
sorrows and disappointments. 





Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Wagner, 
were always longing for peace and quiet, 
and for a moderate, settled income, so that, 
free from cares and anxiety, they might 
devote their best powers to their art. 
Wagner, during the later years of his life, 
realised his wishes, but it was otherwise 
with the other three. And for art their dis- 
appointments proved great gain. Schubert 
himself recognised this, for he wrote in his 
diary: ‘‘Grief sharpens the understanding 
and strengthens the soul, whereas joy 
seldom troubles itself about the former, and 
makes the latter either effeminate or 


frivolous.” And again: ‘‘ My productions 
in music are the product of the under- 
standing, and spring from my sorrow; 


those only which are the product of pain 
seem to please the great world most.” 
When the composer penned these words he 
was in a truly philosophical frame of mind. 





ScnuBERT was a most prolific composer, and 
naturally wrote much which the world will 
willingly let die. Musical literature is ever 
increasing in quantity, and as centuries roll 
by the best only will survive. Although, 
however, the works by which the composer 
will achieve iemuantali may not be 


numerous, his music is at times so un 


that often in the midst of what for Schu 















was ordinary, every-day writing, one comes 
across wonderful passages, true flashes of 
genius. And thus it happens that nearly 
everything he wrote some kind of 
interest. Among the least known of his 
works are his operas and operettas, and for 
the simple reason that some have never been 
performed, others only a few times in Ger- 
many. They contain some of his loveliest 
—some of his grandest—music; yet for 
more than one reason it may be doubted 
whether the revival of even the best in its 
entirety would prove a success. By way of 
experiment, however, such a revival would 
be extremely interesting. It was in the Lied 
that Schubert displayed his richest lyrical 
and dramatic gifts. In small things he was 
greatest: in art, as in nature, value is not 
measured by size. 





Mr. Cuarrett commenced the new year 
on Monday with an excellent programme. 
Beethoven’s Quartet in F minor Op. 95), 
carefully and reverently interpreted by Lady 
Hallé and Messrs. Ries, Gibson, and Piatti, 
does more than “share” with the Rasou- 
mowski Quartet in F major the glories of 
the composer’s ‘second manner” ; it gives 
a foretaste of the glories of the third. Part 
of the strength of the music lies in its 
wonderful conciseness ; in his later quartets 
Beethoven indulged in lengths not always 
“heavenly.” The other concerted work 
was Tschaikowski’s Trio in A minor for 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, first in- 
troduced here by the late Sir Charles Hallé 
at one of his chamber concerts. It is 
dedicated ‘“‘A La Mémoire d’un Grand 
Artiste,” and that artist is said to have been 
Nicholas, brother of the still more famed 
Anton Rubinstein. The opening movement, 
Pezz0 Elegiaco, admirably clear in structure, 
has power and charm; there is nobility 
in the thematic material, while clever de- 
velopments and constant variety of rhythm 
keep the listener ever on the alert. The 
Tema con Variazioni which follows is, 
however, the most characteristic of the 
three movements. The theme itself, simple 
in character, is most engaging ; in the varia- 





—laden with sentiment and rich in ing 
mood—of the Polish composer, and of those 
few, Mr. Borwick, so far as I can judge, is 
as yet not one. His reading is too matter- 
of-fact ; he seems to be trying to make his 
audience understand rather than feel, 
whereas Chopin’s music demands treatment 
of quite opposite kind. Mr. Borwick is, 
however, an excellent pianist, and his read- 
ings of classical works are justly admired. 
As an encore he played a short Brahms 
piece. 





Miss EvANGELINE FLorEnceE sang Handel’s 
lovely air ‘‘Care Selve” in most refined, 
artistic fashion. Although recalled several 
times she would not give an encore, and in 
this she set an excellent example. Her 
second song was Bishop’s “Lo! here the 
— lark,” with flute obbligato (Mr. J. 

mmoné). The song in its way is effective 
enough, but it was not a suitable one for 
the high class programme I have been 
describing. 

ADVANCE pro es of the Saturda 
Promenade Sensante ‘haere been Suvunnted 
to me, and I am pleased to see that 
novelties in moderate quantity still continue 
the order of the day. On January 16 a 
‘‘Scherzino Valse” and ‘‘ Danse de Bac- 
chanale” will be introduced, and on 
February 6 an Orchestral Legend, ‘‘ Undine,” 
by Amy Elise Horrocks. For January 23 
a Suite entitled “Izéyl,” by Gabriel Pierné, 
is announced, and for February 27 a 
Symphonic Poem, “Le Chasseur Maudit,” 
by César Franck. The Symphony by the 
last named, played by M. Lamoureux, 
created a desire to know more of this 
composer. Late experience of modern pro- 
gramme music has not been altogether 
pleasant, yet I hope that Franck’s ‘‘ Hunter,” 
though cursed, may prove a welcome guest. 





I REMIND my readers that the second 
erformance of Saint-Saéns’ “Samson et 
alila’”’ will be given at the Queen’s Hall 
on the afternoon of January 16, when Mr. 
Newman may reasonably count upon a full 


tions the composer displays both skill and hall 


imagination. Some are quiet and pensive, 
others quaint and even humorous. There 
are two—the one in tempo di valse, the other 
in tempo di mazurka—which, on clever, 
seem to me to fall far below the high level 
of the rest. In the mazurka the composer 
evidently aimed at striking contrast, and so 
far succeeded ; but there are unpleasant, as 
well as pleasant, contrasts. The variation 
which precedes, with its pathetic melody 
given out by the muted violin, and mysterious 
arpeggto accompaniment for the pianoforte, 
is of fine solemn effect, and surely ought to 
have been followed by something more noble 
in character. The Vinclo—seilie another 
variation in extended form—is chiefly re- 
markable for its vigour and its mournful 
close. The Trio was well performed by Mr. 
— Borwick, Lady Hallé, and Signor 
latti. 





Mr. Borwick played as solos Chopin’s 
Nocturne in C minor and Ballade in G minor. 
Few pianists successfully interpret the music 


J.8. 8. 








SCIENCE. 





HE elevation of Sir Joseph Lister, 
P.R.S., to the peerage is, I believe, 

the highest honour which has ever been 
conferred on the medical profession in this 
country. Nor could a worthier representa- 
tive have been selected for it than the man 
whose discovery of the antiseptic treatment 
has effected a revolution in hospital treat- 
ment, and saved more lives in its time than 
all the wars have destroyed. Sir Joseph 
Lister, as often happens, has been less of a 
rophet in his own country than in others. 
n Italy, it is recorded, he once made as tri- 
enighell a progress as Cimabue’s ‘‘Madonna”’; 
but here, till now, his work has been accepted 
with that moderate fervour which charac- 








terises the gratitude of the Anglo-Saxon 
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race. Perhaps the slight infusion of vivi-| 
“¥ was necessary to perfect it! 


section whi 
has something to do with the matter. 





Or the late Prof. Emil Du Bois-Reymond 


the British Medical Journal says : 


‘‘He is one of the last to join the majority 
of a band of physiologists which included Carl 
Ludwig and H oltz, who rather more than 
half a century ago rescued physiology from the 
hands of vitalists and mysticists, and made it 
an exact science. They employed the methods 
of physics and chemistry to the investigation of 
vital problems, and it is to such methods alone 
that physiology owes the progress of the last 
fifty years.” 


It was to the electrical side of this science 
that Du Bois-Reymond particularly devoted 
himself, and his researches in this field have 
laid the foundation of all our ee in 
connexion with animal electricity. So high 
an authority as Prof. Burdon Sanderson has 
remarked 
never made an incorrect observation or per- 
formed a faulty experiment.” It might be 
of interest to mention that an excellent 


rtrait of the deceased professor, made only 


ast year, has been included by Mr. Rudolf 
Lehmann in the collection of sketches 
published under the title of Men and 
Women of the Century by Messrs. George 
Bell & Sons. 





To-.an ordinary scientific mind the phrase 
“liquid crystals ” is a contradiction in terms. 
Crystalline properties, as generally laid 
down, are such as to exclude any but a 
solid structure, and a discovery which 
showed that crystals might exist in a liquid 
condition would tend to revolutionise the 
whole modern theory regarding the structure 
of liquids and solids, This is the view 
taken by Prof. H. A. Miers in an article 
which he contributes to the current number 
of Science Progress, and it forms the intro- 
duction to some very curious discoveries 
by Dr. Lehmann, of Karlsruhe, the great 
German microscopist. Some years ago a 
well-known botanist found that benzoate of 
cholesteryl possessed two melting points, 
melting first at 145 deg. te a dull, and then 
at 178 deg. to a clear, liquid ; also that at the 
former it seemed to possess the property of 
double refraction. Shortly afterw other 
compounds were prepared which possessed 
the same peculiarity, among them being 
azoxyphenol and azoxyanisol. These sub- 
stances can be melted from the crystalline 


_ state (commonly so called) to the liquid, on a 


microscope stage, and at their first melting 
point are strongly doubly refractive, be- 
coming dark four times when rotated 
between a pair of crossed Nicol prisms. On 
the strength of this discovery, Dr. Lehmann 
pronounces the drops to be really liquid 
crystals, and although in respect of their 
optical properties they do not follow out 
strict crystalline rules, there is no doubt 
that the drops are doubly refractive, 
possess a symmetrical disposition of their 
optical properties, and are ‘‘unlike any 
other drops or any other liquid previously 
described,” 


| urchins, by Mr. H, M. Vernon, showing the 


| everywhere. 
| as a factor in the great evolution question is 


at ‘‘ Du Bois-Reymond probably 


_| French, German, and Italian, and may con-; 





In the same number as the above is a 
short but interesting paper on artificial 
variation produced in the larve of sea- 


value of those studies in marine biology 
which were first started by Anton Dohrn 
at Naples, and are now carried out almost 
The importance of variation 


well recognised. Many vexed points would 
be solved if the cause of the continual ten- 
dency in the organism to change were once 
conclusively settled. One side believes that 
the tendency is inherent, or is bound up with 
questions of sex, which cannot be experi- 
mentally tested; another, that it depends 
on the changing action of environment, 
which can. Mr. Vernon’s experiments are 
in this latter direction, and consist in noting | 
the alterations in growth and development | 
which result from changes in the tempera- 
ture and salinity of the water the specimens 
were reared in, and various other modifica- 
tions which might occur in nature. The’ 


most fruitful of his results is the discovery | 


that the temperature of the water at the: 
moment the young ova are fertilised has! 
an enormous effect on their after growth. 
This is a point which calls for further in-, 
vestigation. 





Mosr workers in the higher regions of, 
science have nowadays to be familiar with’ 


sider themselves lucky to escape Japanese. | 
The days when continental science ran on| 
different lines from British, and was distin-' 

ished in itself by nationalities, are past. | 
Etseve is now cosmopolitan, and when the; 
Royal Society’scataloguescheme is completed’ 
will become universal. Yet outside the ranks| 
of higher science are many who take an} 
interest in scientific work and to whom the’ 
German publications, at any rate, are a sealed! 
book, In their interests more should be, 
done to bring German work forward by 
means of translations. Tyndall was not, 
above such work, and, indeed, it should be: 
performed by men of eminence. The 
American journal Science has frequently; 
conferred real service in this respect, and’ 
its current number over here (December 25), 
contains an excellent example in the form of 
a translation, with comments, by Prof. H. C.' 
Jones, of Nernst’s address on physical 
chemistry, delivered at the opening of the 
new Gittingen laboratory. 





Tue term physical chemistry is in itself a 
comparatively new one, indicating the growth: 
of a new science. In the early days of Davy; 
and Gay Lussac, when men were engaged, 
in discovering the fundamental laws of 
matter, chemistry and physics went together. 
Then came a period when they separated, 
the chemists Berzelius, Liebig, Hofmann, &c., 
devoting themselves to chemistry pure and’ 
simple, while men like Hertz, Weber, and 
Helmholtz were no less distinctly physicists. 
Within the last decade there has grown up a 
fringe of subjects between the two sciences 
which requires the co-operation and know- 
ledge of both. The names of Landolt, 


are well known in connexion with this schooi 
of thought which has grown up round the 
second named at Leipsic; nor are we lacking 
in good representatives here. The dis- 
coveries of Lord Rayleigh and Prof. Ramsay, 
the joint work of Prof. Dewar and Prof. 
Fleming, the extensive researches of men 
like Prof. 8. P. Thompson and Mr. J. W. 
Swan, are for the most part dependent upon 
a nice intermixture of enieal and physical 
learning, without which they could never 
have been carried out. 





Pror. Jones, the translator of Dr. 
Nernst’s paper, who holds the chair of 
physics at John Hopkins University, goes 
more minutely into the work of the physico- 
chemical school than I can do here. Among 
its more important generalisations — and 
generalisations are the cream of many dis- 


| coveries—he cites that of Van’t Hoff, that 


“optical activity” is due to the presence 
of an asymmetric carbon atom, which 
formed a basis for all the recent develop- 
ments in what is known as stereochemistry. 


| The same discoverer’s application of the gas 


laws to solutions, and its counterpart, the 
Arrhenius theory of electrolytic dissocia- 


1 tion, have been no less fruitful in results, 


though the latter is not always accepted. 
Ostwald, the father of the science (since 
Faraday), is pre-eminently a systematiser 
and arranger of facts. Nernst has revolu- 
tionised our notions in regard to primary 
batteries since the appearance of his memor- 
able paper in 1889. These are but a few 
of the things which might be named. The 
work of Raoult and Beckmann on freezing 
points and vapour tensions, of Le Blanc on 
polarisation, and of Ramsay and Shields on 
surface tension, are among other records 
of this ten-year-old school, which already 
numbers in its ranks some of the very 
highest names in science. 





Tue latest result of Prof. Rintgen’s dis- 
covery is a wonderful interest in the pro- 

rties of light and optical phenomena. 
No more beautiful or ingenious exposition 
of the subject has ever been made than 
that with which Prof. Silvanus Thompson 
has been delighting the crowded audiences 
of the Royal Institution. So neat, so 
happy, and so homely are the illustrations 
of the not too simple laws of optics which 
this gifted lecturer manages to introduce, 
that one expects at every moment to hear 
the “no deception” formula of the draw- 
ing-room conjurer. By an odd coincidence 
another, not less brilliant, lecturer has. been 
filling the gap which Prof. Thompson’s 
absence presumably makes in Finsbury. 
This is Prof: J. A. Fleming, who has been 
delivering a popular course on optics at 
the London tnstitution. Prof. Fleming’s 
audience is one of a very different kind 
from that which assembles in Albemarle- 
street, and his lectures have not the same 
sparkle and originality that are called 
for inthe fashionable home of science. 
None the less, he has been followed with 
an interest that Messrs. Maskelyne and 
Cooke might envy. 


H. ©. M. 





Ostwald, Nernst, Van’t Hoff, and Arrhenius 
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THE BOOK MARKET, 


ARE THE OLDER NOVELISTS HOLD- 
ING THEIR OWN ? 


A Symposium oF BooxksEt.ers. 


F our readers will bear with a couple 
‘f columns of small print, they will 
find the following answers to the question 
which heads this column interesting. They 
have been supplied to us by our corres- 
pondents in the book trade. The desira- 
bility of putting such a question to practical 
booksellers had been suggested to us by the 
state of our table during the three months 
which preceded Christmas. Could the good 
old novelists be resisting such a mill-stream 
of new fiction? If not, what courage might 
they gain from defeat, what resolution from 
despair ? 

The replies which we print are thoughtful 
and full of interesting agreements, and in- 
teresting differences, and they have the 
note of actuality. We gather that in the 
opinion of leading booksellers the sale of 
the works of the older novelists depends 
greatly on the manner in which they are 
presented by modern publishers. 

The incidental criticisms on modern 
writers which crop up in these replies are 
distinctly interesting, and in nearly all there 
is expressed loyalty to the old writers who 
“burn with a gemlike flame ” instead of 
merely blazing and subsiding into cold 
ashes, 


LONDON. 


Messrs. A. & F, Denny, the well-known book- 
sellers of the Strand, send us the following reply 
to our question : 


We have no hesitation in saying that the following half- 
dozen writers show no signs of diminishing popularity, but 
quite the reverse—viz., Charles Dickens, Sir Walter Scott, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, C. Kingsley, and OC. Bronté, 

There is, too, an undoubtedly ready and quick sale for the 
“best” of the following :—Lord Lytton, Ainsworth, Wilkie 
Collins, Charles Reade, Lever, Whyte Melville, Hawley 
Smart, &c. It is, however, hardly an increasing sale, nor 
can we compare it with the demand for R. L. Stevenson, or 
some of the more popular writers of to-day, as Stanley 
Weyman, Barrie, Crockett, Ian Maclaren, Merriman, 
Anthony Hope, G. Meredith, Rudyard Kipling, Thomas 
Hardy, Rider Haggard, Conan Doyle, F. M. Crawford, M. 
Corelli, and Mrs. Humphry Ward, and others, each of 
which could, we think, point to record sales for their new 
books, 

The publication of dainty illustrated and well . printed 
editions has had the effect of drawing attention to some 
writers hitherto somewhat neglected, such as Jane Austen, 
T. L. Peacock, and M. Edgeworth. The great and increasing 
demand for the fiction of our best writers is hardly a 
matter for surprise, when we compare it with the mass of 
so-called fiction published during the last few years, and 
at which ten years ago most publishers would have looked 
with suspicion. At no period have books of such high 
value as those of our “ great novelists” been produced so 
well and at such small cost, and each is adding to his or 
her ever widening circle of admirers and readers. 

To sum up, our belief is that the ‘‘great writers’? we 
have mentioned in the earlier portion of our letter are not 
only holding their own but are growing in popularity year 
by year, in spite of the enormous opposition they have to 
encounter from more modern writers, and in some cases 
imitators. 








Mr. Thomas Bumpus, Director of the firm 
of John and Edward Bumpus, Limited, writes 
to us: , 

In some cases, the old great novelists have unquestion- 
ably lost ground; nevertheless, our experience is, that 
whatever new publications see the light, the public retains 
all its old affection for Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, George 
Eliot, Jane Austen, Whyte Melville, and in a lesser degree, 
for Wilkie Collins and Charles Reade, and these feelings of 
loyalty and preference are shown year after year in a 
practical manner that defies refatation. It is true that 
novel readers of the present day are insatiable in their 
appetite for light and sensational literature; but I think it 
is a case of *‘ Revenons 4 nos moutons.” They return with 
a keener zest to the older favourites. 


GLAS OW. 


Messrs. W. & R. Holmes write : 


Regarding the works of the older novelists, some of 
whom may now be termed English classics, the sale of 
Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray has been going on for years 
with extraordinary vigour, and is not apparently affected 
in the slightest by the present-day writers; while Collins, 
Reade, Eliot, Lytton, and Trollope have all a ready sale, 
Some of the others, such as Ainsworth and James, are not 
so much in demand within the last year or two. The 
demand for Dumas is increasing daily. 


BRISTOL. 


Messrs. William George’s Sons write : 


Of the older novelists the case of Anthony Trollope was 
admirably set forth in your last issue. That of Lytton is 
very similar. Ainsworth, Wilkie Collins, and Charles 
Reade are quite out of demand. The illustrators and re- 
printers of Jane Austen are much to be thanked, and have 
received reward in large sales, Marryat is alive again from 
the same cause. Scott sells in any form, but there is room 
for a tasteful reissue yet. George Eliot sells well as a still 
copyright author. Dickens and Thackeray go off in a 
humdram way ; in both these cases there is a large public 
looking forward to a new style of publishing, when the 
remarkable experience with Jane Austen will be repeated, 


CLIFTON. 
Messrs. J. Baker & Son write : 


The answer must be twofold, The great writers of the 
immediate past do not sell in rushes as do the works of the 
modern author who “blazes”; neither do they have so 
large a sale at Christmas as formerly; but throughout the 
year the works of Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, 
and Charles Kingsley have a larger sale than any modern 
writer, The tendency of the modern novel is to blaze and 
die, The successes of last year are the dead stock of to-day ; 
but there are certain living authors whose works sell 
steadily; and of dead authors Jane Austen has had a 
curious revival, her works selling freely, and Charles 
Reade’s novels sell well in cheap editions, but Anthony 
Trollope, Wilkie Collins, and Ainsworth are rarely asked 


for, 
DARLINGTON. 
Messrs. Thomas Brear & Co. write : 


Our experience is that most of the older novelists still 
stand firm in their position amid the prodigious mush- 
room growth of modern fiction, Though Dickens and 
Thackeray do not sell as rapidly as they did a few years 
ago, there is still a steady demand for their novels, as well 
as of Scott, Bronté, George Eliot, and Kingsley. 

Lytton is very slow, and Trollope, Harrison Ainsworth, 
and Cooper are seldom asked for now. Jane Austen sells 
only in illustrated editions, and Charles Reade is gradually 
becoming “‘a man of one book’’—The Cloister and the 
Hearth. With a few exceptions, the modern novel has a 
very brief existence. 


FOLKESTONE. 
Mr. William E.Thorpe writes : 


I have no hesitation in saying that the demand at the 
circulating libraries is all for the newest books, and the 
majority read little else but novels, Of course there are 
always a certain number of readers to be found for good 
travels and biographies, but I regret to say the old standard 
authors are almost entirely neglected. I am now speaking 
of such libraries as our own, which are patronised by the 
better class of people of the town ; but with respect to the 
free library I cannot say for certain, but I am under the 
impression the old standard authors are far more read than 
they are in such up-to-date establishments as ours. Since 
two years ago the tone and tendency of the novels were 
certainly immoral, and the more they were so the larger the 
circulation ; but I am happy to say I think that that day is 
past, and the novel readers of to-day certainly prefer a 
higher and purer tone of fiction, 








BOURNEMOUTH. 


Mr. Horace G. Commin writes : 


Taking the older novelists as a whole. I dco not think 
they hold their own as they should, but wherever cheap—by 
this I do not necessarily mean low price—new editions are 
published, especially when well done, there is a considerable 
revival in the sale. 

Scott sells as well now as in the last five years, and better 
than ten ago. 

Dickens is likely to have a larger number of readers 
this year than for many years, because of the new ‘‘ Gad’s 
Hill” edition. 

Thackeray is always about the same, and has not 
fallen off, but has an increasing number of readers. 

Trollope would have a larger number of readers if 
there was a good edition in good type; Iam inclined to 
think there is room for this. 

George Eliot is still ia very considerable demand, and 
holds her own, 

Jane Austen has still a large sa'e, thanks to the 
illustrations by Hugh Thomson, and also the good type 
editions which have of late years appeared. 

Lytton and Ainsworth have fallen off rather. 

Wilkie Collins and Charles Reade have not quite so 
large a number of readers as they deserve. 

The Brontés and Mrs. Gaskell have a very large and a 
growing number of readers. 

Fennimore Cooper has nothing like the number of 
readers that he bad, and has fallen off largely. 

Captain Marryat has still a large number, but does not 
keep the stand he should. 

Whyte Melville has fallen off somewhat. 
Kingsley still continues to hold his own. 

The chief reason, I believe, of any decline in the sale 
and number of readers in any case (except Fennimore 
Cooper) is largely due to the poorness of type and paper 
on which many of the older authors are published, 


CARDIFF. 
Mr. W. Hogg writes : 


I find that Dickens and Scott, enjoy a very steady and 
constant sale, and hold their own with the newer novelists. 
I do not think Thackeray has had justice done to him by 
his publishers, some of his works being issued in two 
volumes only. What seems to be wanted is a cheap one- 
volume edition.to make him more popular, still he is 
constantly selling. 

Anthony Trollope has a slow sale. 

Lord Lytton is not often inquired for. 

Harrison Ainsworth is declining in popularity. 

Wilkie Collins sells well in cheap form, 

Charles Reade has sold very well until quite recently. 

George Eliot has a very steady sale—quite popular. 

Jane Austen is rarely asked for now. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Mr. Charles Linnell, of the firm of Cornish 
Brothers, writes : 


Our experience is that Scott is the only one of the older 
writers whose books have not suffered by the writers of 
to-day. The sales of Dickens and of Thackeray and of 
George Elint are fairly maintained, but the novels of Lord 
Lytton, Harrison Ainsworth, Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade, 
and Lever are seldom asked for. There is a sustained 
demand for Mrs. Gaskell, Charles Kingsley, the Brontés, 
Mrs. Craik, Jane Austen, and Henry Kingsley. 

Of the older living writers, Miss Yonge, Miss Braddon, 
George Macdonald, R. D. Blackmore, Mrs. Oliphant, and 
William Black are in constant demand, It isto be regretted 
that Anthony Trollope is neglected. This may be accounted 
for by the fact that no edition of his works is to be had in 
an attractive form. 

It is interesting and instructive to note that the English 
people still have the old love for a story pure and simple. 
Those noveliets who delight to dwell upon disagreeable 
subjects, upon social and other evils, should take warning, 
for the sale of those novels which are produced for no other 
purpose than to take their readers into the “slums of 
realism ”’ is on the wane. Historical novels, tinctured with 
the quaintness of the age to which they belong, are most 
approved. 


Charles 





BOOKSELLING NOTES. 


Tue Publishers’ Circular supplies with its 
usual punctuality the statistics of the litera- 
ture of 1896. In the following table, which 
contains the essential figures, @ signifie 
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new books published in 1896, and 6 new 
éditions. : 












































Total of Books 
Sussecrs. Sou an 
or 3 

1, Theology, Sermons, Biblical... ..{| $ {oo 
603 

2. Edubational, Classical, and Philo- { a@ 629 
logical oes ies os one oes 6 114 ~ 

3. Juvenile Works and Tales, oud @ 1,654 
Tales, and other Fiction in a 5b 625 au 

4. Law, Jurisprudence, &c. es nf $ = 
182 

5 Political and Social Economy, Trade, { @ 247 
and Commerce .. = «+ — ws 6 9 on 

6. Arts, Science, and Illustrated Works {| § °%3 
380 

7. Voyages, Travels, Geographical Re- { @ 191 
search es ooo ove ooo wee b&b 32 = 

. 580 

8 History, Biography, &c.... one a | $ 137 
717 

9. Poetry andthe Drama .._... - $ _ 
407 

10 Year-Books and Serials in Volumes... {] $ *18 
; 313 

11. Medicine, Surgery, &c. ... —... of $ = 
162 

12, > “rman Essays, Monographs, $ * 
aoe “ aoe ace coe eee te. 153 

13. Miscellaneous, including eae eed a 239 
not Sermons... oo ane b 2% om 








| 6,573 





These figures, compared with those which 
were published for 1895, give the following 
comparisons. In Theology and Poetry there 
is neither increase nor decrease, History, 
Law, Political Economy, Art, and Fiction 
show an increase over 1895, the advance 
being largest in the case of Fiction, which 
has put forth one hundred more books and 
two hundred more new editions than in the 
previous year. Educational books and books 
of travel, delles- lettres, and miscellaneous 
books have been published in fewer numbers. 
In the end, we have a total net increase over 
1895 of rather more than sixty volumes. 





Messrs. Sornesy are now cataloguing the 
splendid library of the Earl of Ashburnham 
preparatory to its sale by auction. The 
rare MSS., we understand, will not be in- 
cluded in the general sale, it being the wish 
. the owner to find a single purchaser for 

ese. 


Ir will be remembered that the present 
Earl offered these MSS., soon after in- 
heriting them, to the British Museum for a 
sum of £160,000, and that Mr. Gladstone, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, could only 
see his way to grant.a sum sufficient for the 
Museum to acquire a portion of the MSS.— 
those concerned with English history. 
Should private negotiations fail these MSS. 
may after all come under the hammer 
with the books. 








Messrs. Routtepce & Co. may claim, we 
suppose, to have invented the sixpenny 
paper-backed standard novel. It is just 

years since the firm began to put six- 
penny novels on the market. To-day there 


shops than the stacks of cheap novels, in 
their bright pictorial covers, issued by this 
firm. The cheapening of paper and print- 
ing has enabled Messrs. Teutules to so 
‘improve on their early record that their 
.threepenny novels of to-day are superior to 
the sixpenny ones of yesterday. 





Ar this moment Messrs. Routledge have 
in preparation eight standard novels, of 
which the copyrights have run out, and 
eight detective stories by such authors as 
A. K. Green, Frank Pinkerton, and Emile 
Gaboriau ; all these will be issued in the 
size of 84 inches by 5} inches, with pictorial 
covers, atthreepence. A quarter of a million 
copies are already ordered by the trade. 





“‘ AnTHUR PenDENys” writes very brightly 


remarks: ‘‘They are booming Gladstone 
again.” Mr. Pendenys prettily proceeds to 
extend the “‘ boom” by sending Belinda an 
examination paper, based on Mr. Gladstone’s 
interesting letter on book collecting, which 
it was our privilege to give to the world a 
fortnight ago. The humour of the following 


‘State all you know about Mrs. Hannah 
More. By what process do we arrive at her 
age and circumference when Dr. Johnson called 
her ‘a saucy girl’ ? 

‘* Explain the Law of Compensation whereby 
a bookseller who charged four pounds for 
Addison’s Spectator could afford te do book- 
binding for nothing. 

‘Is anything known of any one deliberately 
asking a Piccadilly bookseller to give away a 
copy of the Lyttelton-Gladstone Translations 
on vellum, or to give away any book? If so, 
state all you know of what took place on such 
an occasion.” 





Tue late Sir Henry Parkes was an ardent 
collector of autographs, and his treasures 
have just gone the way of such things: 
they have gone under the hammer. The 
Daily Chronicle thinks, and is probably 
right, that the collection would have brought 
a far larger sum in London than in Sydney. 
There, one bookseller had the hardihood to 
offer only £450 for the lot, and was refused. 
But the separate lots put up fetched very 
moderate prices, one fine batch, containing 
autographs of the Duke of Wellington, 
Talleyrand, Victor Hugo, De Quincey, 
Southey, Cardinal Wiseman, and Lord 
Lytton, being secured for er | guineas. 
Many of these autographs will probably 
make a quick voyage to London after all. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tue Nile of literature is beginning to rise 
again. But our list of books still betokens 
the unsettled season following Christmas. 
Educational books are appearing fast in 
anticipation of the re-assembling of the 
schools, Czesar and Cornelius Nepos are 
quite accustomed to see themselves in new 
editions directly after Christmas ; they have 
so long been habituated to going new-bound 
to their conflict with the British schoolboy 
at this season. More characteristically 





is no more familiar sight in booksellers’ 





to his Belinda this month, in which he} 


questions will be appreciated by our readers : | 





jostle them, with their lines all numbered, 
their grammatical forms discussed, and 
their meanings analysed. The Cambridge 
Milton for schools of which we have the 
new volume, containing Books ix. and x. 
of Paradise Lost, would have astonished 
even those schoolmasters whom Charles 
Lamb described as ‘‘new” in comparison 
with the ‘‘old.” It would have astonished 
even Dr. Arnold. 

Our short list of new books or editions in 
Fiction includes Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s 
reprint, in their series of Standard Novels, 
of Miss Edgeworth’s Belinda. The volume 
is illustrated by Miss Chris Hammond. Here 
is one more book to swell that army of the 
older novels which many of our bookseller 
correspondents assure us, this week, still 
keep the field. 

Dr. Murray gives us an earnest of his 
industry in the New Year by sending out 
another small instalment of the D portion of 
‘his great Dictionary. Every student of the 
language, nay every lover of good work of 
whatever kind, will wish Dr. Murray health, 
strength, and hope in his unique under- 
‘taking. 

Under Theology we have received, rather 
late, The People’s Bible History, edited by the 
‘Rev. Geo. C. Lorimer, LL.D., and contain- 
ing an Introduction by Mr. Gladstone. The 
‘volume is issued by the Christian Common- 
wealth Company. 

The Builder's Album of Royal Academy 
Architecture, issued from the office of The 
Builder, is a handsome and interesting 
publication. 

Under Biography comes the book of the 
week: Field-marshal Lord Roberts’s Forty- 
one Years in India (Bentley & Son.) This 
work, so long expected, and now so widely 
welcomed, appears in two handsome large 
octavo volumes, bound in blue cloth, at the 
price of 36s. We shall be in no way 
anticipating a reviewer’s treatment of this 
book if we simply quote its dedication. 
This reads as follows : 


‘““TO THE COUNTRY TO WHICH I AM PROUD OF 
BELONGING, 

TO THE ARMY TO WHICH I AM SO DEEPLY 
INDEBTED, 

AND TO MY WIFE, 
WITHOUT WHOSE LOVING HELP 
MY ‘ FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA’ 
COULD NOT BE THE HAPPY RETROSPECT IT IS, 
I DEDICATE THIS BOOK.”’ 





FICTION, 


Cmaraxa Puss, any Ornzr Srorres. By Chola. The 
Roxburghe Press, Is. 

Sire Kyicur or ta Gotpsw Paruway. By Anna 8. P. 
Duryea. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 5s, 

Anrmat Eprsopgs anp Srupres in Sensation. By G. H. 

Powell. George Redway. 3s. 6d. 

Tar Smences or Dean Matrianp, By Maxwell Gray. 

Kegan Paul, 

Taz Froeey Farry Boox. By Anthony J. Drexel Biddle. 

Drexel Biddle & Co. (Philadelphia). 

A Birr or 4 Foot, By Sir Robert Peel, Bart, Downey & 

Co. 6s. 

Brgtixpa. By Maria Edgeworth. Illustrated by Chris 

Hammond. Macmillan & Co. 3s, 6d, 

Tux Brack Mass. By Frederic Breton, Hutchinson & Co- 

68. 


PHILOLOGY. 


A New Ewettsx Drertowary. Vol, III.: Disobst—Dis- 
trustful. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. Claren- 





modern is the fact that Pope and Milton 





don Press. 2s. 6d, 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


Catatoaus or raz Arrrcaw Priawts Cotuzctep sy Dr, 
Fareprica Wstiwitscn ry 1853-61. Part I.: Dicotyle- 
dons. By William P. Hiern, M.A. Printed by order of 
the Trustees of the British Museum, 

Horaiys's Ponp, and Oruer Sxetones. 
Morris. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 5s, 


By Robert T. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Tue Maperea Istanps. By Anthony J. Drexel Biddle. 
Drexel Biddle & Co. (Philadelphia). 


ARCH ZOLOGY. 


Tae Antiquary. Vol, 32. 1896. Eilio' Stock. 


THEOLOGY. 


Tas Peorus’s Bratz History. Edited by the Rev. Geo. 
C. Lorimer, LL.D. With an Introduction by W. E. 
Gladstone. The Christian Commonwealth Co, 

Harrow Ocrocenrary Tracts. Parts VI. and VII.: St. 
Thomas of Canterbury. By Rev. W. Done Bushell. 
Macmillan & Bowes (Cambridge). 

Tae Lire or Curist. By the Rev. J. Duggan. Kegan 
Paul, 63, 


A Goopty Herrraez. By John Huntley Skrine. Archi- 
baid Cunstable & Co, 2s. 6d. 
PHILOSOPHY. 
OvTttnss or Psycnotoey. By Wilhelm Wandt. Trans. 


lated from the German by Charles Hubbard Judd. 
Williams & Norgate. 


ART, POETRY, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Tas Sreixez, avy Orgee Porms, By George Benson 
Hewetson. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Porms ayp Orase Verses, By H.A.R.J. T. Fisher 
Unwin, 6s. 
— Asem or Royat AcapeMy ARCHITECTURE, 
896, , 
SCIENCE, 


Umsirep Sratzs Grotoarcat Survey. Sixteenth Annual 
Report, 1894-5, 


HISTORY. 


Ancrzyt Iprats. By Henry Osborn Taylor. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 2 vols. 26s, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Tae Jovrnat or Epvucation. Volume for 1896. 

Pore'’s Essay ow Crrricism. Edited by the Rev. Henry 
Evans, D.D. Blackie & Son. Is. 

Pirr Press Szeizs: Le Ror pes Monracnes. By Edmond 
About. Edited by Arthur R. Ropes, M.A. Cambridge 
University Press, 2s, 

Pitt Press Sexes: Casar’s Commentaries, Dx Buito 
Gattico I, 1-29, Edited by G. 8S. Shuckburgh, M.A, 
Cambridge University Press. 1s, 6d. 

Cosyztius Nsros. Same editor. 

Tas Camsripes Mitron ror Scmoots: Parapise Lost. 
Books IX. and X. Edited by A. W. Verity, M.A. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2s, 

Buiacxre’s Mopsrw Fasnce Turrs: Les Teapprurs pE 
L’Arxaysas, Edited by Marguerite Ninet. Blackie & 
Son. 

Wuirtaker’s Mopern Fraeyca Avtrnors: Mapame Lam- 
BELLE. By Gustave Toudouze. Whittaker & Co. 

Farnon Ssrres.—No. 2: Ctass-room Conversations In 
Frencx. By Victor Bétis and Howard Swan. George 
Philip and Son, 

FOREIGN. 


L’Esveemt, Avec LB Masque pr Brargur. Gustave 
Geffroy. Deuxiéme Mille. Biblioth@que-Charpentier 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tar Nicaragua Canat anv tHe Mowroe Docratne, 
Lindley Miller Keasbey. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Nonconroremiry in Worcester. By the Rev. William 
Urwick, M.A. Simpkin, Marshall, 
Poryts or tHe Horss. By M. Horace Hayes, F.R.C.V.S. 
Titustrated. Second edition, W.Thacker & Co. 34s. 
Tae THrotogy or Moprernw Ficrion. By Thomas G, 
Selby. Charles H. Kelly. 


By 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Forty-onz Years tn Inwpra. By Field-Marshal Lord 
Roberts of Kandahar. Richard Bentley & Son. 

Brsnor Dorte, “J. K. L.” A Biographical and Historical 
Study. By Michael MacDonagh. T. Fisher Unwin. 2s, 


PERIODICALS FOR JANUARY. 


Cuarman’s Macaztne—Tue Arcurrecrurat Ravisw— 
Tus Forum —Liprincorr’s Magazine. 


-|among us,” 





BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 





‘ ] ” 
Bishop Dr. Crercuton’s plan,” says 


Creighton’s the Daily News, “is... to 
Elisstan” make the events explain the 
= character, and not to start with 


any ready-made theory of 
character as explanatory of the events.” 
‘‘The confession on the part of so eminent 
an author, that the illustrations form a 
main element in the work,” is said to be 
“as significant in its way as Macaulay’s 
famous breach with the dignity of history.” 
“‘ Dr. Creighton’s study of Elizabeth is not 
so long as Mr. Froude’s, but it gains by its 
very condensation.” The Zelegraph criticises 
“this important historical essay and most 
attractive of recent picture-books,” on the 
whole, in terms of high commendation, but 
with reservations: the initial letters are in 
the wrong style—of the Empire type rather 
than of the Elizabethan phase of the later 
Renaissance ; the portraits of the Queen 
are in disorder; the likeness of Philip II. 
is falsely attributed to Rubens. On the 
literary side Dr. Creighton is said to have 
performed his work admirably ; and the 
critic closes the book ‘‘ strengthened in the 
conviction that to the Virgin Queen herself 
we owe, in the main, the greatness of the 
Elizabethan era.” ‘‘A unique combina- 
tion,” says the Spectator, ‘‘ of beautiful pic- 
tures and well-written history.” ‘‘Enemies 
of Elizabeth may, perhaps, think it too 
favourable, but no one will deny the interest 
—nay, the fascination—of the narrative.” 
S enever possible, he has given the 
Queen’s, or Burleigh’s, or Essex’s own 
words. The result is a wonderful sense of 
freshness and reality.” The Star says it is 
impossible “to convey by a mere descrip- 
tion any adequate idea of the perfection of 
these illustrations.” 





“Dr. Hrrsca sits down,” says 
the Morning Post, ‘‘ before his 


“ Genius and 


eration.” 7 . . 

By Witten subject, and in a solid and 
Gicieomean) eminently Teutonic fashion 
proceeds to demolish the 


theories of Nordau, one by one, with 
deliberation and thoroughness.”  ‘“ Dr. 
Hirsch’s views are those of a sensible and 
learned man.” “He is neither so interest- 
ing nor so irritating as Herr Nordau.” But 
if in some part of his work he is a trifle 
heavy, no such criticism can be passed on 
‘Richard Wagner and Psycho-Pathology,” 
which stands out so markedly from the rest 
as to be “worthy of publication in a 
separate form.” ‘All lovers of Wagner 
will rejoice to find in Dr. Hirsch a champion 
of such appreciative ardour.” The British 
Review thinks that no such serious counter- 
blast was in reality necessary. ‘‘ For the 
public was content with the pleasure of 
hearing that some men with claims to 
genius were yet at the same time the 
victims of degrading madness; but the 
were never converted to the theory that 
men of genius were madmen.” For his 
insistence on the remedial forces at work 
says the Chronicle, “ Dr. 
Hirsch’s book is to be commended to 
watchers of the signs of the times.” 








“Tr is a very pretty and very 


Mr. sy quaint garden of artificiality,” 
Third Series says the Telegraph, “ h 
“Righteenth Which Mr. Dobson discree y 
ylontury,, guides the sympatheticreader.” 

(Chatto)  *'Everyone,” saysthe Saturday, 


“admits the skill of Mr. Dobson 
—a skill which has grown with practice 
into something like legerdemain.” ‘“ Mr. 
Dobson alone among living scholars has the 
requisite eighteenth cen knowledge for 
such a work of sustained minute erudition.” 
The Spectator writes: ‘‘When we have a 
quantity of this fine [ mosaic] work together, 
we find ourselves with quite a new and 
familiar knowledge of the outside world of 
those days.”, ‘‘ Now that we have arrived 
at a third series of these Vignettes, it seems 
natural that their subjects should be a little 
less personally interesting ; but this does 
not make them less valuable as studies of 
the time.” ‘The style,” says the Pall 
Mall, “is as graceful as ever, the wit as 
pleasant, and the criticism as sound.” 





ss Senet Aftente Tue National Observer recom- 
“Splendid Sin.’ mends that the book be sent 
(White.) back to the library with all 
possible speed. ‘“ Not that it 
is dangerous. . . . It is merely nasty, and 
the nastiness is veiled in an unpleasant 
atmosphere of canting sanctimoniousness.” 
“ The story is utterly unworthy of his abili- 
ties,” says the Chronicle. ‘‘It is not,” says 
the Atheneum, after explaining that the 
groundwork of the story is the removal of 
the fear of “inherited tendencies” by the 
hero’s discovery of his mother’s dishonour— 
‘it is not, in Mr. Allen’s hands, an impres- 
sive or splendid performance.” The Saturday 
Review is of another opinion: “It is a skil- 
fully built, entertaining, and amusing book”’; 
but “ the lady still falls short of humanity.” 
“Tf he could start with a little animus 
against his heroine it would be as well: he 
is clearly cripple by an exaggerated respect 
for his feminine ideal.” 





‘“‘A sINGULARLY ingeniousand 


“The Ban of the ° ° ° 
; fascinating romance, written 


Gubbe,” by so Seer 
vay ke, ® by a distinguished man who 


. . » has adopted the pseu- 
donym,”’ explains the Daily Telegraph. ‘‘The 
weird story of a legendary folk ” [the Fisk- 
manns, half-man, half-fish] is declared by 
the Pall Mali Gazette to be “ fascinating and 
absorbing.” The Daily News describes the 
tale as “‘ a fresh and original variant on the 
old theme of a family pursued by a doom.” 
The author, who is coiheentest to be a new 
writer, is declared to have in him “the 
stuff to make a successful story-teller.” The 
Times says Mr. Waldo “‘ has worked out his 
notion with a great deal of care, and his 
narrative style is not so stilted . . . as his 
attempts at dialogue.” ‘‘ There is a certain 
unpractised ingenuity in the tale of the fish- 
men which carries the reader along, though 
the interest never becomes feverishly ex- 
citing.” Yet the Telegraph considers the 
book ‘entitled to a foremost place among 
the more sensational works of fiction issued 
during the current year.” 
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To ALL WHO WRITE, EDIT, DRAW, or SCRIBBLE. 





A Perfect Ink Pencil. 


For all Literary People. 
For all People who use a Pen. 








Caw’s 
Stylographic 


Nothing is so convenient as 


Caw’s Safety 
Fountain Pen 


(Desk or Pocket size). 


It can be carried in the pocket 
in any position. 


Pen. 





The ink can never spill in the To those who prefer a Stylo 


pocket: it is a physical impossi-| Pen, we recommend Caw’s adjust- 
bility for it to do so. able Stylographic Pen, which 


It has a gold nib, iridium tipped, @éapts itself to any handwriting, 
of the finest quality—fine, medium, 


or broad point, as ordered. and can be instantly changed in 


adjustment, if not quite comfort- 
able. 


It writes instantaneously, without 
shaking or dipping. 





Made in several sizes. Price 12/6. Price, from 5/-. 


BRITISH DEPOT: 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 








The only Perfect Table Gum is 


LE PAGES MUCILAGE. 


BECAUSE it STICKS. 
BECAUSE it sticks things so that they “stay stuck.” 





BECAUSE it dries quicker than any gum, being practically a 
thin, ever-fluid glue. 


BECAUSE the less you use the better and tighter it sticks. 


: MOREOVER, it costs no more than gum or paste, and goes 


ever so much further. 





Of all Stationers at 3d. and 6d. 





RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY, 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


A Perfect Lead Pencil 


The Blaisdell 
SelfSharpening 
Pencil. 








** A remarkably smart contrivance.” 
Black and White. 


“Surely a boon to all busy a. “ Budge 
estminster . 


‘*A design in lead pencils that deserves popu- 
larity.”—Morning Leader. 
‘**T hope he may make a fortune by it.” —TZ ruth. 





The Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Pencil looks 
like an ordinary pencil, and is used like an 
ordinary pencil. It is the same size as an 
ordinary pencil. It costs no more than an 
ordinary pencil of the same quality. 


But ‘it lasts at the very least ¢vice as long, 
because there is none of the waste that occurs 
through breakage of the lead in sharpening 
a cedar pencil. This is more especially 
noticeable in the case of blue and red pencils. 
In using an ordinary coloured pencil, probably 
half the crayon-lead is wasted in cutting, 
and another quarter by the lead breaking in 
use. The Blaisdell coloured pencils waste 
none of the crayon in cutting, for there is no 
cutting to be done, and the crayon does not 
readily break in use. Hence the saving in 
lead alone is very great, and the saving of 
time, trouble, and annoyance is greater still. 
There are no chips, no dirty smears from 
crayon dust, and. a perfect point is produced 
instantaneously whenever needed. The same 
is true of the black-lead Blaisdell Pencil. 


The paper covering holds firm until it is 
desired to remove it. Then all that is 
necessary is to break the outer cover with a 
knife or pin, and pull off a spiral of paper. 
The new point is then ready for use. 

Blaisdell Pencils, whether black or coloured, 
are made in but one quality—the best ; 
but the black-lead pencil is made in all grades 
of hardness for writing or drawing. 





If not obtainable at your Stationer’s, send for 
Specimens—Red, Blue, and Black, post free 
(in the United Kingdom), 1s. 





BLAISDELL PENCIL CO., LTD., 





' 46, Hotporn Viapucr, Lonpon, E.C. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S: BOOKS 





SUITABLE for OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE JOINT BOARD and LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1897. 
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